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This Teacher's Guide accompanies a bilingual textbook, geared toward the fifth through eighth 
grades, on Navajo history. The purpose of the Guide is to help you, the teacher, assist students jhr ugh 
a series of learning experiences designed to develop limportant inquiry and social studies skills. The 
ultimate aim of these learning activities is to increase students' tibilities to make generalizatioiis about 
their society and the world at larger Simultaneously, the program reinforces Navajo and English 
literacy, communication and math skills, while enhancing appreciation and respect for Navajo values. 

Navajo history includes a rich oral and \vritten record, both of which are presented in the^textbook. 
Chapter One of the book in particular; which concerns- the Navajos' creation, is taken from stories t<?ld 
by medicine men which have been passed down from generation to generation. Throughout the book, 
statements by Navajo people, derived from interviews, complement textual material from "scholarly" 
or scientific accounts. This provides a balanced history and helps students explore their past through 
both oral and written channels. Students should be encouraged to compare and contrast the two forms 
ofjrecording information. This can be accomplished by allowing them to conduct research in the 
library and outside the school during interviews with local resource people. 

The approach outlined above, which combines the accounts of Navajo "culture bearers" with the 
written accounts of historians and scientists, makes history a vital and lively subject. Often, history 
is conceived as the memorization of dates and events, and no attempt is made to uncover the underlying 
causal relationships between people of a certain time period, and the events which impacted them 
and which they also influenced. 

The course of studies presented here, however, is based on the inquiry approach. In this teaching 
methodology, students use historical subject matter as a data base fronrwhich to draw conclus'ionsi 
make inferences and generalizations, and generate new ideas. Students are thus discoverers of his- 
torical relationships, and they are asked to apply knowledge gained during their discoveries to the 
solution of present and future problems. This is the philosophical core of this curriculum: that by 
learning about our past, we can develop skills to solve problems and meet our needs today and 

lomorrow. ' ^ mi • »» i i 

This philosophy informs three primary ideas for 1 he textbook. Primary ideas are the 'big thoughts 
Or^eiat-ionships which students should recognize and develop by the end of the course of studies. All 
lessons should be undertaken with these primary ideas in mind: 

r. When two cuhures meet, both are changed. 

II. When changes occur, people adapt their way of living to survive and cope. 

IIL Navajos have adapted to change in a way that emphasizes balanced, harmonious relationships 
between elements in their environment. ^ \ ^ - 

To facilitate the development of problem-solving skills which reflect the ideas above, teachers should 
create a classroom atmosphere in which the subject matter is treated with respect , This can be achieved 
by modeling a key concept which is intrinsic to the textbook, thejessqns in this Guide, and traditional 
ways of teaching: k'e, "right and respectful relations with oth^r^ and nature." The principle of k'^ 
envelops this curriculum and in lesso77s, students are encouraged bbifidirectly and indirectly to apply this 
.principle to their study of history. * \^ 

Using the Teacher's Guide 

The Teachers Guide is not a "cookbook" for teaching, but combines the elements of highly structured, 
"cookbook" activities with "guided" activities in which only the suggestion for an activity is provided. 
This approach allows the teacher creative freedom but includes- enough detail for those occasions 
when the teacher lacks sufficient time to devise extensive lesson plans, ^ 

Before using the Teachers Guide in the classroom, -it will be helpful to read the material entitled, 
"Inquiry and the Role of Questioning." This is a slightly revised version of the outline on inquiry and 
questioning which first appeared in the Navajo Bilingual-Bicultural Second Grade Curriculum produced 
by the Native American Materials Development Center (NAMDC), in 198^. Since this Navajo social 
studies program spirals from the NAMDC curriculum, the inquiry method forms a vital core of this 
program. Reading the information on inquiry will help you develop sound questions and expand upon 

111 ■ 
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the lessons in this guide. Through the inquiry process and teacher-assisted questioning, students will 
acquire numerous bilingual problem-solving skills. It is the philosophy of this social studies program 
■that these skills arc ultimately much more valuable than the ability to memori/e sets of facts. In the 
long run, the problem-solving skills inherent in this curriculum will prepare students to function^ 
effectively in their increasingly pluralistic society. 

It will also be helpful to read all the lessons and activities ahead of time so that you will have an 
overall picture of the program's direction and focus. Additionally, many activities requie some ad- 
vanced preparation and special materials. These should be gathered well in advance ol the lesson or 

aclivUy. , , , , i i • 

The Teacher's Guide lakes the following format. Each lesson is built around the ideas presented m 
a chapter of the student textbook. The lessons reinforce the concepts and gencralization(s) of the 
chapter. Lesson activities extend concepts and generalizations to a broader context than is possible 
'in the text and develop skills and attitudes which are necessary for competent problem-solving. 
Finally, lcs.sons enable you to present additional facts and other information which will broaden 
students' educational experiences. i ■ u • 

Lessons are student-centered. Students are the main functionaries in each lesson. The teacher in 
most cases facilitates rather than controls the lcs.sons. This reflects the inquiry approach, in which the 
student — rather than being "given" everything — is forced to ask questions, seek answers through 
experimentation and research, and then evaluate answers in light of the information. As students begin 
to develop these skills they will be enabled to make predictions and sensible responses rather than 
"wild" guesses and predictions.,Initially, the teacher should not attempt to correct or redirect every 
inquiry, even though student responses seem completely wrong or misdirected. Through carefully 
selected questions and guidance, the teacher can help students discover reasons why their notions 
were incorrect. This is far more valuable than merely telling the student, "That is not right. ' 

Using the Xextbook 

The textbook which accompanies this Teacher's Guide is an integral part of this program. It is 
necessary, therefore, to make a few remarks about its use. These are some suggestions for using the 
book and integrating it into the overall social studies program for the fifth and sixth grades: 

1) In many lessons the text serves as the primary source for information which is to be used in 
solving a problem or developing an idea. , ' 

a) In cases where the textbook serves as the primary source, teachers should allow ample time 
for reading and comprehension.' If students have difficulty reading, the teacher should de- 
velop a method for dealing with the problem. Taping the reading and allowing students to 
"read and listen," dividing the class into groups, enlisting the help of an aide, are some 
possibilities. 

b) Teachers should test the students for comprehension. 

c) The reading should occur during the lesson, after stating the objective of the reading to 

- d) StutknTs should be instructed to ask about terms, phrases, or any part of the material which 
they do not understand, 
e) Students should be instructed to take notes. 

2) The textbook is also used as a source of background information for a lesson or activity, and to 
stimulate student research questions. ' , i j 

■ a) In these cases teachers should prepare students by completely reviewing vocabulary and 
posing a series of questions regarding aspects of the reading which they should 'look lor. 

b) Allow sufficient time for reading, as above. 

c) Don't use a "round-robin" approach for oral reading. Instead, ask a question, instruct students 
to find an answer in the reading, then readjt aloud. 

■If students' lirst'lanpuage is Navajo, it is preferable for tliem to read each chapter or assignment first in Navajo. U.se of the two 
llnguagrs hSiT, depends on tl^e teacher and composition of the student body. See No. 4 of this sect.on and the subsequent 
section entitled, "Using Language In the Bilingual Classroom," for further discussion of this topic. 
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3) The textbook is sometimes used as a means of testing the validity ol'students' conclusions. 

a) When used in this manner be sure students have read, as background information, those 
parts of the text which pertain to their conclusions. 

b) Give clues as necessary, but don't find the passage for students. 

c) Encourage the use of photographs, drawings, and diagrams. 

• 4) The textbook is written in both Navajo and English. There is difficulty in this format depending 
upon yo\\r bilingual philosophy and that of your school. The use of both languages was included 
after coniridcrable research and the interviewing of Navajo and o|her educators. While this ap- 
proach requires some additional decision-making by teachers, it also provides greater flexibility 
in utilizing the text. 

a) If the lesson is conducted in Navajo, encourage students to read the Navajo version first. Do 
this by demanding that whatever is read be read in Navajo. 

b) Follow the same procedure if the lesson is conducted in English. 

c) If the answer to a question or solution to a problem does not require reading directly from 
the book, ask students to respond in the same language used as the medium of instruction 
for the lesson. 

5) Above all, he consisteut. If students are expected to read and develop their ideas in Navajo first, 
follow this procedure throughout the course of study. Likewise, if English is the most appropriate 
medium of instruction, require students to first road the text in English, conduct questioning 
sequences in English, and transfer information and ideas into Navajo as necessary. The point is 
that the teacher must use a unifonh approach in presenting material throughout the program. 

6) The textbook is an important tool. Allow the students ample opportunity to become familiar with 

it- 
Using Language In the Bilingual Classroom 

This social studies program demands a great deal of students. Critical thjnking is not an easy task. 
Teachers, therefore, should use langu^ige in a manner which is appropriate for students and which 
will facilitate their ability to solve problems. 

Many students in Navajo classrooms come to school with limited English language skilly but with 
a solid foundation in hearing and speaking Navajo. English is generally the language of the classroom 
rather than the language of home and everyday use. This is particularly true for students in the lower 
elementary phases. Thus, it is generally preferable for lessons to be conducted (initially, at least) in 
Navajo. Transfer of the textual material and of skills and objectives can then be made into English. 

The appropriate use of native and second languages is especially crucial in a social studies program 
such as this one, which emphasizes values and affective skills as well as other academic skills. It is the 
job of the teacher, as the students' guide and factilitator through this course of study, to present these 
values in a positive way. The Navajo language — the language spoken most frequently by students' 
parents, grandparents and friends — is of equal or (in many respects) greater value than the language 
of the dominant society. Moreover, students are learning about their society and its development in 
this program; their native language is, of course, an essential part of that social framework. 

Nevertheless, English also plays an important role in the history and present state of Navajo society". 
This program is designed to help students recognize and utilize the bilingual balance of Navajo and 
English. By so doing, students will be on their way to becoming truly effective problem-solvers. 

Many linguists have noted that all children acquire a set oi sociolinguistic as well as linguistic rufes. 
Linguistic rules concern the proper use of grammar and the grammatical structure of a language. 
These rules are often taught in school. At another level, children learn when and where to use language, 
and what is appropriate linguistically in different social settings. Much of this learning occurs intu- 
itively, as children watch the behavior of adults. Inherent in the learning of these sociolinguistic rules 
is an understanding of the social context surrounding language use. 

What is important for present purposes is the recognition that this social context is often very 
different to speakers of different languages. The sociolinguistic rules associated with Navajo, for 
example, may in many cases be in opposition to — or at least different from — those associated with 
English. This situation can present a problem in the presentation of lessons focused on social skills 



and nK////rv. Tliis Guide and the text it reflects attempt to alleviate and, indeed, to capitali/.e on this 
/problem. The aim of this program is not lo force students to "choose" between Navajo and English 
las their ouly linguistic and socioHnguistic medium, but to enable them to use both linguistic codes 
to ask questions and solve problems. Thus, students come to understand, compare and respect the 
linguistic and socioHnguistic I'ules of two languages.^ 

Much of the success of an inquiry-based progi'am depends on students' abilities to answer questions 
and to think and respond "on their feet." Students must be able to comprehend ideas presented in the 
te.xt and lessons. More importantly, they must be able to create new ideas without overtly transferring 
them from one language to another. The ability to think and create in two languages provides an 
ultimate challenge to both teachers and student's. The assumption of this curriculum, however, is that 
this ability comes only after the child has achieved a high decree of critical thinking ability in the native 
language,^ The following suggestions are offered to facilitate bilingual critical thinking skills: 

1) If students are dominant Navajo-speakers, present factual information lirst in Navajo. In a sub- 
sequent session, present'the same information in English. If necessary,- re-present the information 
in Navajo. (NOTE: Some information — such as that obtained from encyclopedias — may be 
available only in English. Such materia! may need interpretation in Navajo.) 

2) Do not use Navajo and English in the same lesson. Separate students according to language 
abilities, if necessary. 

3) For students whose primary language is Navajo, present most or all activities which require 
formulation of ideas, in Navajo. For English-dominant students present the activities in English 
and translate into Niavajo as necessary. 

4) Allow -students plenty of time to respond when material is presented in the second language. It 
may^ necessary to "edit" material in terms of quantity and degree of difficulty. 

Evaluating Student Progress 

This Teachers Guide has a "built-in" evaluation system. Students' mastery of concepts and skills is 
determined by their ability to successfully complete the instructional objectives listed for each lesson. 
In addition, you may wish to devise a skills check-list which parallels the skills listed for each lesson. 
A weekly review of student notebooks will help you estimate how well students have understood, 
concepts and ideas, and signals to them the importance you attach to this form of data organization. 
These checks, in combination with students' responses dunpig group discussion, on written worksheets 
and essays, and in creative writing exercises which require the application of concepts, will provide 
a comprehensive inventory of each student's progress. 



2See Dell Hvmcs. "On Linguistic Theory. Communicative Competence and the Education of Disadvantaged Chilren in 
thropolo^ical Perspectives on Education^ ed. by M. Wax. S. Diamond and F. Gearing, pp. 5 -66 (NX: Basic Books. 1971); and 
Susan Phillips. The Invisible Culture: Communication In Classroom and Community On the Warm Sprmgs Indian Reserx'atton 
(NX: Longman. Inc.. 1982). Both Hymes and Phillips present an analysis of the native sociolinguistic rules which Indian 
children bring to the classroom. 

^This approach has been used successfully at schools on the Navajo Reservation gcg, for example. Paul Rosier and M. Farella. 
"Bilingual Education at Rock Point Some Early Results." in TESOL Quarterly. Dec. 1976. pp. 379-390. 
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INQUIRY AND THE ROLE 
. OF QUESTIONING 

Paulo Frcire called it the banking concept of education. Molt told us it was instrumental in the 
reasons "why children Tail." Jerome Bruner warned us that it does not foster critical thinking. Some 
have termed it "teacher-dominated talk;" others have called it "teacher-centered;" still others have 
condemned it as the creator of "fact filled, non-problem solving students." It is nonetheless the most 
prevalent form of teacher-student interaction. 

The statements above refer to the educational method in which teachers choose and completely 
direct the learning process in the classroom. Students are, to paraphrase Freire, the account into which 
teachers pour the currency of facts they have chosen as worthy of saving. In this process the student 
has no opportunity to make choices or explore, no chance to express opinions and often no means by 
which to develop new and challenging theories. The process is one which is .the antithesis of inquiry 

and discovery. ' i -n r 

Perhaps a case can be made for teacher-directed instruction in subject areas which require skills ot 
computation and in which standard procedures are the ultimate goal. A teacher-directed approach 
may be the bCst method to use when students must learn to add, subtract, multiply, divide, construct 
coherent sentences, disect a frog or build a house. But social studies falls in' none of these categories. 

Social studies, because it is a study of people and how they live, work, relate and solve problems 
. with other people, is one of the key academic areas. Through the study of the social sciences students 
learn what is expected of them as members of their socitHy. They come to understand the processes 
and forces which shape their society and its values. Moreover, social studies generates an understanding 
of how these processes and forces shape other societies, thereby encouragihg acceptance of differences 
and recognition of similarities which bind us l 11 together as members of the human race. Most im- 
portantly, the ideas acquired and supported by social studies curriculum help students solve present 
social problems and develop the means to solve future problems. Social studies skills are particularly 
important for students who must face these problems in a bilingual-bicultural or multicultural setting. 

Social studies, then, can be a major factor n the acquisition of dritical problem-solving and re- 
sponsible decision-making skills. These goals ciinnot be accomplished, however, in classrooms where 
the teacher is the sole source of thought, where the teacher "force-feeds" students the pablum of facts 
and information, or in classrooms where the only expectation for students is the regurgitation of these 
facts. The development of effective problem-solving skills is instead facilitated in classrooms where 
students are expected to use facts and information to generate ideas, test these ideas, and generalize 
new ideas. In such classrooms teachers encourage buriosity and concern about human conditions, and 
the ultimate goal of the teaching/learning process is to encourage student involvement. This instruc- 
tional style is known as inquiry teaching. 

The process of inquiry contains the following elements: 

1) the acquisition of sets of facts and information; 

2) the organization and communication of facts and information; 

3) the presentation and development of thought-provoking questions; 

4) the development of tentative answers to these questions; 

5) the testing of tentative answers; 

6) the development of new answers, if necessary, and re-testing of new answers; 

7) the development of conclusions as a result of testing, which either explain the reasons for the 
answers or predict what might happen in a new situation. 

The elements listed above provide the foundation for the acquisition o{ problem-solving skills. Before 
elaborating further on the inquiry process, it is necessary first to discuss the nature of these skills. 

A skill can be defined simply as an ability to do something well. In education we think of skills in 
terms of certain academic task areas. For example, math skills often include the ability to perform 
certain mathematical operations; reading.,skills involve the ability to .decode and encode written 
symbols; language skills involve the ability to use words to create sentences which follow specified 
patterns'. A common social studies skill is the ability to use maps. Skills are an important part of the 
academic process. In fact, much time and effort is spent teaching the skills of each subject area. Social 
studies is no exception. * , * 
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Bui what arc the social studies skills? 

Educators have ai-gucd this question over many years, and no one has yet disclosed a universal 
answer. In general, each social studies program has its own set of skills. While this social studies 
curriculum I'ollows the basic format of state and national guidelines, it has tailored its program to 
meet the needs of Navajo students. This combination of slate and national directives with those 
generated by local needs, makes the Navajo social studies curriculum a valid and viable bilingual- 
bicullural approach. 

Skills in this program can be divided into live major categories: 1) acquiring inlormation, 
2) organizing information, 3) communicating information, 4) utilizing information, and 5) social skills. 
Each of these skills is delined and discussed in the remainder of this section. 

Acquiring Facts and Information 

The acquisition o( fads (statements such as, "The Navajo Reservation covers 25,000 square miles") 
and/or information (statements such as, "Navajos speak a language in the same linguistic family as 
Apaches") represents the lowest level of knowledge. Facts are nonetheless imporlanl building blocks 
for higher levels of knowledge (forming >icepts and ideas), and for the development of generalizations. 
Facts and information help students see patterns, make comparisons, and obtain a sense of detail. 
Facts and information also illustrate how things change over time. 

In acquiring facts and information, students develop a number of important skills that can be used 
in other subject areas. For example, as students sort through material to determine which bits of 
information are fact and which are opinion, they develop the .skill o( evaluation as well. They also 
increase their awareness of the best sourcp of facts and information. 

-Fact acquisition plays a significant role^in the inquiry procesij, and should be fostered in the social 
studies class. To do this, the teacher may select a combination of instructional strategies and student 
experiences, including lecture, reading, observing and listening. Each of these strategies is discussed 

in more detail below. . 

Lecture. The teacher is an essential source of information and in many instances, an expert witness. 
Students should have direct access to this source. Through well designed lectures, teachers can give 
students important facts and information which might not otherwise be available. Lectures, however, 
should not become the only means of imparting information. To be effectiVc, lectures must be well 
presented. Some suggestions for effective lectures follow. j 

I) Lectures should be brief, and used only when the teacher feels the need to control the amount ' 
and type of information presented. ^ _ 

'2) Lectures should cover only one or two' topics; they should be focused. 

3) Lectures should cover material that is available only through this instructional strategy; that is, 
lectures should provide the necessary building blocks from which students can make their own 
discoveries. 

4) Lectures should be interesting and utilize as many visual aides as possible including charts, 
photographs, slides, demonstrations, etc. 

5) Teachers should prepare a concise outline for the presentation of the lecture. The outline should 
include: 

a) the objectives of the lecture; 

b) important points that will be brought out in the lecture; 

c) the sequence of presentation; . ' • 

d) a list of sources and/or visual materials to be used in the presentation. 

6) The teacher should be well prepared fcfr the lecture by: 

a) knowing every detail about the topic to'be discussed; — " 

b) having all material available and ready beforehand; 

c) anticipating students' questions and possible problem's in comprehension. 

Reading. Student textbooks, supplemental texts, encyclopedias, magazines, pamphlets, etc., are 
another important source of information /or students. In some cases students may have no other 
informational source available. 
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'IVaclicTs should ciicounigc siikIcuIs to iv;id textual iiuilciiuls Ivvoiul llu- lovol oi i.omi)ivlu-nsi<)ii. 
Sccial slmlics is iiii f.uvlloiit cqjciil lor llic cli.lx.iiuioii of lliis skill. Tlin.ii|;li caiviully sdcrlcd ;.nd 
organi/.cd rciuling assi('.mncnls lollowod by '(|iicsl ion-answc-r session, icadiors c-;n. assist stiuk-nls ii. 
niakini' i,ileri>,clalU>»s (inioi i ing what llio autlioi lucanl on iIk- basis ol wlial ho or sin- uTotf), ami m 
cinnhhtfi what is load (going bcvond iho author's statcinc-nts and intn.tions to idcntiiy an uU-a or 
concept llial can be apiilicd to other cirounislaiu;cs). The iollowinj: is a saniiMe exercise t.'iat can In- 
used to iiicrense stiitlcnts' ivading/inlerpretive abilities, and to evaluate i)ro|/.ress iii this area. 

Sample Social Studies Reading I^xeicisc' \ 
Before a.ssigniny reading in social studies, read through the material \uui self, then make a list oi 

stateiiicnts. One (t.rta'o)uf the statcnients should include /(/m;/cv.JH/;jW/('N.s;oH asunidc lestatemcnt 

of the textual material or a summary of the reading. Using the iiaraj^raiih above as an example, the 
following statements reilcct , literal comiirehcnsion: 

1) Reading assignments in .social studies help students develop interpretive and applied reading 
skills. ly 

2) When studcnt.s can explain what they think an author meant iiy a statement he/she wrote, they 
are interpreting what was written. 

3) Question i(rid answer sessions at the end ofVi reading a.ssignmem help students develop interpre- 
tive and applied reading skills. 

One or two of the statements in your list should he inlciprcliyc. Some interpretive statements taken 
from the same paragraph above, are; " . 

1) Students can learn more in the social studies cla.ss than just social studies skills. 

2) Reading as'signments should tlo more than take up time. 

3) Teachers should plan every reading assignment to ensure that students arc accpiiring and in 
creasing reading skills. 

Finally, one (or two) statements should represent the applicaiion level. The statements below are 
applications from the same paragraph: 

1) Reading skills beyond the literal level are important to the development of critical thinking. 

2) Social studies fosters skills development that wi'll help students in other subject areas. 

3) Social studies teachers are also reading teachers. 

After making a list of statements, develop questions and answers such aa the following: 
01) Which three statements above summarizes what the author said in the article? 
Al) Numbers and 

Q2) Which three statements above reilcct what the author meant by what he said? 
A2) Numbers and 

03) Which three statements above go beyond what the author said and c ild be used to make 

inferences about other circumstances and experiences? 
A3) Numbers and 

Questions like these will help students in all areas of their school work, and will ultimately increase 
their ability to sort out the volumes of information they will encounter in both their academic and 

personal lives. , r ■ . .• ^ 

Observation. One of the most neglected student experiences is that of observation. Observation can 
be simply denned as the use of the senses to gather information. How often does the teacher, alter 
watching a student, determine without questioning the student that he or she is ill, bored, afraid, or 
any of a hundred other things? How many times do we as mdividuals stand apart from a socia 
interaction and, without knowledge of those involved, assess (hi ^imation? Observation can and should 
be an integral part of the social studies class. Students shoeUd be encouraged to use the powers ol 

'This exercise is adapted from H. Herbert, Teaching Reculinn In ihe Conluul Area. Prentice-Hall (1970). 
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observation they have acquired at home during everyday learning experiences — such as herding 
sheep or assisting with household activities. . 

Many.of the opening exercises in this social studies program involve students in observation. The 
lessons are designed to help students individually or in small groups use their powers to see, hear, feel 
and/or taste to gather important facts and information. Occasionally (and this occurs more frequently 
later in the program), students are encouraged to compare their observations which they derive froni 
"looking** at a set of data or from their past experiences, with the written description of others. 
' Observational activities also occur outside the classroom, during field trips and lectures from Navajo 
resource people. Some field trips should be planned before students receive facts contained in the text. 
Field trips may also occur at the same time as students are incorporating factual information from the 
text. Their field observations will reinforce the information presented in the text and through sup- 
plementary reading. Finally, §.ome fi^ld trips should occur afrer factual information has been presented 
^in class. This will allow students to test their predictions against the facts they observe. The chart 
below illustrates the rationale for planning field trips before, during and after presentation of factual 
information. " ^ 




BEFORE, 
Presenting Facts 



* HELD OBSERVATIONS ' 







PIJRING 
Presentation of Facts 



AFTER< 
Presentation or Facts 



ACQUIRE more informa-/ 
tion, adding to information 
in text. 



REINFORCE factual 
information in text, 
providing additional 
evidence from which to 
make tentative^answers. 



TEST their predictions 
and generalizations 
against first-hand 
observations. 



• Listening. Like the access skills discussed above, listening is ^ skill that can and must be developed 
over time. It is a skill that, luce observation, is acquired very early in life. Children learn to listen 
while being instructed at home. The Navajo child is often told to listen to the sounds of nature. Yet 
how often do we hear teachersfcomplai'n that,"Chee doesn't listen"? It is^erhaps unnecessary to point 
out that stufients often do listen, but pot to what we want them to he&r. This is due in part to poor 
liste'ning habits and less than eiemiDlary adult role models, and in part to our own perceptual blinders 
which help (or hinder) our abilitW to hear what we want to hear. It is also a consequence of our inability 
to .sort out what is important frohi what is trivial: Research shows that the average listener remembers 
only a very small fragment of \vhat he or she hears. Further, it has been demonstrated that only 35 
percent of the message we receive from othefs is verbal. Time diminishes even this small percentage, 
so that in a week o^twb very^ttle of what has been heard mayjbe remembered. 

Nevertheless, stfUdentsTcr?7learn to listen and' rememlDer well. Activities which involve interviews 
of community m^bers and which require making a repbrt^f th^ interview, help build listening skills. 
Small-group research with the added feature of sunajnary reporting, helps students remember what 
4ias been said. Frequent classroom discussion^with well established^les^ofcourtesy, increase students' 
ability to work with others and emphasize the importance of listening to what^omeone else has to 
say. ShocVbut frequent summary recall questions (for example, "John, can you restateju^ Mary 
just said?"' or, in the case of a lecture, "Bill, can you summarize the information I just gave^u?^ 
remind students of the need for attentive listening and help them to become, aware of what facts are 
important. 



The Orgaliization and Cbmmunication of Facts 

' and Information ^ . 

^ During the typical school day students a'p faced with the acquisition of a multitude of facts and 
ib.formation/If, at the end of the day we were to "test" students on this information, how much of it 
would they remember? The answer is, probably very little. Why is this so? 

One answer might be that, "Students never learned the information. "^Others would surmise, "Stu- » 
dents didn't understand the information." Others might say, "They couldn't remember all the facts 
they were given." Each of these responses is true:' Very few students (or adults) can learn everything 
they are taughl (at least on the first try); very few students can understand everything they read, see, 
or are taught; and certainly very few can remember e^/erything that passes through their brains. 

What should teachers do in this situation? Should they limit the amount of information given to* 
students? The answer is both yes and no. We as teachers often want to give students every bit of 
information we have acquired or. think important. Our efforts are sometimes overdone and we "fill 
the cup to overflowing." On the other hand, there are some things which must be learned, experiences 
which must be'had, information that must be gathered and we owe it to our students .to give as 
miich of this as we can. 

Inquiry,' since it involves the use rather than the storage of information, is one means by which 
students can remember what they have learned. Yet even in some very exciting inquiry classes, students 
forget important^bits of information. Therefore, a^ crucial skill necessary to produce clear-thinking, 
..problem-solving individuals", is the ability to organize information so that it can be processed and 
utilized. 

One basic organizing skill is notetaking and the keeping of records. Notetaking is especially valuable 
to students when the information they are gathering comes from sources which are not readily available 
for review, interviews, library research and extracurricular observations and expdriments.are.exampies 
of this type of information-gathering. Teachers initially can assist students by preparing record sheets 
and observation and experiment record forms. Examples' of these can be found in many of the lessons 
in this guide. As v^th many other spcial studies skills, taking notes and keeping records have "spin- 
off" rewards. As notetaking is practiced the student is simultaneously increasing his/her skills in' 
observation, listening and reading. 

Chart-making, another type of hote- and record-keeping, involves slightly more advanced skills since 
the student must not only write down iT:formation, but must als6 have a certain organizational scheme 
in mind-. Charts are an efficient form for presenting and organizing information; and can take many 
forms' A number of different kinds of charts are utilized in this^ social ^tudies program. Although a 
chart is technically something in which a number of facts, bits of information or statements are listed 
in columns under a specific heading, tables (which generally are lists of number facts associated with 
production, population, distance, etc.) can also be considered charts ks they are used in this program. 
Graphs, which are defined as diagrams that show relationships and/o< inter-relationships between sets 
of elements, are also considered charts here since ihey serve the function of organizing and commu- 
nicating information. ^'^ 

An excellent way to provide students with practice in organizing information is through short, one- 
topic reports. These written exercises might contain a set of specific questions for students to answer 
with at least one question that requires a conclusion or generalization. Thus, students are "forced" 
to review arid check their information. Oral reports also help students realize the importance or 
organizing information 'Periodic short, one-topic reports are effective and productive exercises. 

A final word^of cautiin is in order. Students, qb matter how organized or excited, cannot handle 
great volnme^of information at once. Do not drown them in a sea of information, especially at the 
. beginning of a task. Analyze your students' abilities to handle informatign and judge.your assignments 
accordingly. 
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The Development and Presentation of Thought-Provoking 
Questions (Utilizing Information)^ 

The ultimate goal of any inquiry lesson is the answering of questions which will lead students to 
the solution of important problems. Students^cannot accomplish this until they have witnessed ex- 
amples of questions and had practice in answering them. Hence, the teacher plays an important role 
in this.asp,ect of the inquiry process. It is at this point that the teacher becomes more than a lacilitator; 
•the teacher is a crucial "cog in the wheel." r „ 

The development and presentation of thought-provoking questions is a product of critical thmking. 
Probably the most distinctive difference between human beings and other animals is the fact that the 
human being is a critically thinking animal. Critical thinking is a process of using one's mind to record, 
analyze and interpret information. As with most skills, critical thinking is a developmaUal process It 
is not learned all at once, but over time. What is important is that critical (hinking skills can be taught. 

The late Hilda Taba^ and her associates.^ San Francisco State. University conducted extensive 
research into this area of development and formulated the following assumptions about thinking. 

1) Thinking involves an active transaction between an individual and the data with- which he/she 

is working. Data becomes meaningful only when an individual performs certain "cogmtive op-. _ 
erations" on it ("cognitive operations = thinking"). 

2) The ability to think cannot be "given" by teachers to students*Effeu5'v^'thinking depends on. the 
richness of. content, the cognitive processes used, and the initial assistance provided in the de- 
velopment bf such processes. Y . 

3) All school children are capable of thinking at .abstract levels, though the quality of individuals' 
thinking differs markedly. 

4) Precise teaching strategies can be developed which will encourage and improve student thinking. 
ThinkingVSr cognitive) skills involve the ability to interpret information, develop concepts, and use 

information or facts to solve problems. Therefore, cognitive strategies aim at allowing students to 
systematically develop these skills. The strategies are of three kinds:", 

■ 1) Developing Concepts: In this strategy, students list, group and regroup a number of items and 

then /afce/ the groups. 

■ 2) Developing Generalizations: In this strategy, students make inferences and then generalize about 

the relationships they observe among various kinds of data. 
3) Applying Generalizations: In this strategy students' are asked to apply previously learned gen- 
eralizations and facts to predict what might happen in a situation vvhich is new but similar. 

Each strategy is discussed more fully in the remainder of this subsection. 

Developing Concepts. This strategy forms the basis for the cognitive skills. It is a necessary prereq- 
uisite for higher levels of thinking (forming and applying generalizaf^ions). Concepts are shaped by 
students as they participate in these types of activities.: 

1) observing their environment through. pictures, stories, movies, music, etc.; 

2) jdeM/i/ying and /is/ing items from their observations; ^ _,j 

3) finding reasons for putting the items from their list into logical groups (nofe^hat students are not 
limited to any precise grouping rationale; however, they must be able to defend their reasons for 
■grouping as they do); 

^Much ofthedi.scussionin thi« .sub-section is adapted from the A/m-«/o B^/m«,<«^Bic«/^^,r«/ 0<rr,c,J<», Gr«rf. 2 Teacher Guide 
produced by the Native American Materials Development Center, Albuquerque, NM (1980), pp. 469-486. 
'See "References" for a more complete list of .sources on Hilda Taba. 

^Slightly modified from Hilda Taba el al, A Teachers Handbook to Elementary Social Studies: An Inductive Approach (Second 
Ed.). Reading. MA: Addison Wesley (1971). 



4) assigning a logical name or label to their groups. 

During this process the teacher's role is one of asking precise questions. At all times the teacher 
must be careful to see that the student does the thinking. The teacher should not provide 4abels for 
students, but should .encourage them to devise their own labels. Concepts formed in this manner are 
firmly embedded in the student's "concept library" and are used in later thinking development. 

Developing Generalizations. The process here is sinrnlar to that of ddveloping concepts. In this process 
students begin tq: , . . , 

1) look for elements from a number of examples with the same 'questions in mindr for example, 
they might be asked, ''Why do people have families?"; they then look at samples from different 
groups.of people (Navajo families an^d Apache families) and compare and contrast similarities and 
differences; ' ' 

2) develop explanations for what they see; for example, students might explain the similar or 
different functions of Navajo and Apache families; this involves making inferences from data^ 

^"■-.^ ^ 

3) form conclusions by making statements about the evidence they have acquired; this involves 
making generalizations. 

, ^ . ■ V . . 

Developing generalizations is not always a precise 1-2-3 process, but it generally follows this outline. 
As with concept development, the development of generali^tions should be gtwded. Children need 
this opportunity to proceed from learning facts (such as ''Apache and Navajo farfeiilies are both ma- 
triliheal") and developing concepts (such as family, needs, wants, etc.) to the most^mportant liuman 
activity, using knowledge to solve problems. 

Applying Generalizations. No amount of knowledge is, worth anything unless it can be put to use. 
The purpose of any type of knowledge is to solve problems. After students have grasped a great deal 
of information and have had many experiences with the two preceding strategies, this strategy requires^ 
them to look at data in terms of generalizations they have made and predict behaviors or events that 
might occur. When a student is asked a question such as, "How would our life today be different if the 
United States lost the war with Mexico?" the student is required to apply a generalization. This 
strategy helps students organize and utilize their knowledge. Hopefully, this social studies skill will 
be transferred to other subject areas and in fact, to life itself. 

As mentioned above, thinking is a developmental process guided by the teacher. One of the teacher's 
major tasks in this process is questioning. No teaching strategy or process is any better than the ability 
of the teacher to question. While this is true, it is also true that asking the "right" question^ is not an 
easy task. 

Questions can basically be classified as open and closed. Both types of questions are useful. The 
choice of which type to use depends upon how the teacher expects students to respond. 

Closed Questions. Closed questions are questions which have a right or wrong answer. They are 
closed because they do not allow students to e\pand on their answers. For example; "How ^any states 
are the/e in the United States?" is a clo.sed ques^tion. This question has only one right answer; it allows 
only one person to answer correctly. The question requires no elaboration. / 

Closed questions usually deal with simple recall of facts. While this is necessary at tirnesytfor example, 
when you need to test comprehension of the text), they are of limited use in helping students develop 

thinking skills. ^ p 

' Open Questions. Open questions are questions which dp not have a right or wrong answer. They are 
broad enough to allow flexibility in student responses. In addition, they allow a greater number of 
students to enter the discussion. A question like, "Why do you think there are 50 states in thd^ited 
States?" allows for a number of possible answers, many. of v/hich might be correct. This^ype of 
question also offers students who have acquired added information the opportunity to use that infor- 
mation. For example, a student may have learned that Brazil is also divided into states and might be 
able to use that information to answer the above questions. / 

Open questions give the teacher the opportunity to create new learning experiences which might 
be suggested by the answers. For instance, if the teacher used the question above and two students 
came up with totally different answers, the teacher could use that as a basis for a research project. 
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The teacher would then ask each student, "Why do you think your answer is correct? Wh^t evidence 
do you have to support your answer?'' This is inquiry. 



icit-k'k'k'kieieit'k'k'kit 



Throughout this curriculum, particular questioning sequences are either detailed or suggested. The 
following is an outline of the general form of these questioning sequences. For ease of discussion they 
are divided according to the general teaching strategy to which they relate.^ 

Sequence 1: Developing Concepts. This sequence of questions is usually used at the beginning ot a 
series of activities; it should be used, however, any time a new concept is introduced or when the 
teacher wants to limit the range of concept definition. Sometimes it is used as part of o^her thinking 
skills strategies. ^, . i> ^. 

Listing Question /\ 

1) Dit Id ha at'ii nidaashch'qq? 

(What are some of the things that you sfe in' this picture?) 

This question encourages students to n^me^Hst items from their observations of a pre-selected 
sample). It also serves as a focus for discussi'Shx A listing qnestion limits the type of discussion 
without limitirrg the amouM/ of responses. 

Grouping Questions 

1) Du mdahtsndzooign Id hdidngn t[dd^a nU^ . - . 

(Now that you have given a list, which of the items do you thitik belong together?) 

This question encourages students to recognize common characteristics of the items in their lists. 

2) Hadt'nld biniinda t*dd^a nidanideeh danohsin? 

(Why do you think these items belong together?) ^ . 

This question encourages students to, think about their reasons for grouping. It helps them es- 
tablish and defend their reasons, wWch at first are probably arbitrary. 

Labeling Questions 

1) Hdild dii a^'aa nidaashjaaigii btzh' ^a yd uleehgo yiighah? 
(Can anyone give me a name for this group?) 

This question establishes the concept word. It helps to go from the concrete (the items) to the 
abstract (the word) that represents the sum of^the items. 

■ 2) H add eibizhi yd dnddneeleehgo yiighah? 
(Can anyone give me another name?) 

This question, not always necessary or appropriate, gives other student a chance to go from 
concrete to abstract and helps to establish the tentative nature of somdconcepts. 

. \ 



' 3) Dn yizhi Id hdidngn dti kojt dah shijaaigii yad halne? ^ ^ \ ^^^^^.s^z^^^ 

(^ich of these names do you think is better suited to the characteristics of the group?) 

This question helps focus students on a common meaning to the label, and establishes a common 
term that can be understood by a greater number of people. As with the second question, it is 
not always necessary or appropriate.- ^ 
Sequence 2: DeveloF>ing Generalizations. This sequence of questions usually, but not always, follows 
Sequence 1. Sequence 2 is important in the inquiry process ^ecause the questions help establish 
methods for going beyond the data to understanding the relationships expressed in the organizing 
and main ideas. 



5The questioning sequences have been adapted from Hilda Taba's "Cognitive Strategies." Specific sequences may differ slightly 
from these, depending upon the actual activities. - o 
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Focusino Question 

\)Hadt'iishbiniinciadt'edanohsin? 
(Why do you think this is so?) 

This question defines th? area of the problem. It gives students a clue to what they are looking 
for. This type of question is most appropriate before' students are. given data. Their answers 
usually arc in the form of tentative guesses, especially if they are not familiar with the area under 
discussion. For example, "Why do people have families?" would be an unfamiliar area for many 
students. / 

Listing Questions 

1) Du danoo^'iigii bindhji Id haat'ii baa ddahonoozH? 

(Now that you have seen examples of this, what did you notice?) 

This question serves the same purpose as the listing question in questioning Sequence I. It also 
^"^rhelps students to organize their d&^ into usable form. 

2) DU hizhod dano^'l. Haald yit'eegoW'qq dt'eego baa ddahonohsin? 

(What differences or similarities did you notice?) V 

This question serves as a source f(5rexplaining and comparing th^^iffSrent aspects of the data. 
Inference^ Question . 

1) Ha'dt'iish biniinaa di*e danohsin? Haasha yit'eego ddzaa'?^^Haashq yit'^ego a^'qq dt'e baa holne? 
(Why doN^ou think this is so? Why did this happen? H^^'db you explain the differences?) 

These typ^s of questions serve as a source for drawing a conclusion in ternis of the relationships 
students have seen in fhe data! It. also helps to further organize the data they have acquired./ 

Generalization Question 

\) Ha dt'iishyaahalne danohsin? 

(What does this tell you about -?) 

This question brings all of the data and guesses into focus. The students have to draw a conclusion 
about relationships. They are asked to interpret the data and information they have af hand. 

Sequence 3: Applying Generalizations, Although generalizing is the highest order of thinking, gen- 
eralizations are useless unless the student is able to use the generalization to predict from similar 
data, or to arrive at the solution to a problem'.' Questioning Sequence 3 helps students through this 
difficult process. U can also act as an evaluation of the depth of understanding students have developed 
through Sequenpq 2.^ 

Problem Question / 

\) Haash hodooniU danohsin, diigi dhoodzaago? . - 

(What do ybu think will happen if such and such happens?) - , 

This question sets the focus. It establishes for students the generalization(s) that they must 
consider in solving the stated problem. This problem is usually a slight variation or paralleled 
version of the theme under study. 

Evidence Questions. 

1) Hadt'iish biniinaa dkohodoohiU danohsin? 
(Why do you think that will happen?) 

This question serves as the organizing question. Students and teachers are using the same process 
as in "developing generalizations" at this stage. ^ 

2) Hadt'iish bee ni^ beehozin dkohodooni^tgit? 

(What. evidence do you have that this will happen?) • 

This question serves as the catalyst for data gathering. Students will have to put together gen- 
eralizations, information, and facts in order to support their guess to the problem question (i.e., 
What do you think will happen if . . . ?) 
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Extension Question 



\) Tddaanudkohoodzaagoshq eihaahodooniU? , , .„ , 

(If it is true that this will happen if such and such happens, what do you.think will happen next?) 

This question, which appears in several forms throughout the student text, illustrates the exten- 
" ' sipn of problem-solving beyond the one situation presented in the problem question. 



Important things To Remember About Questioning. Teachers must remember the difference be- 
tween open and closed questions and decide when each is required. A good general rule of thumb is: 
when you want to find out if students know a particular set of facts, the sequence of events in a story, 
or other descriptive information, use closed questions. On the other hand, if you want to help students 
develop high levels of cognitive \kills beyond the level of simple recall, use open questions. , ■■ ^ 

While closed questions are often too limited and restrict thinking, questions that are too broad such 
as, "What would you like to.say about this slide show?" do not prcfvide a focus for discussion. This 
is especially true for young peojple who have not had much experience with open questions. ■ 

Some questions may be too ab'stract and need preparation for discussion. For example^^asking, "After 
seeing a slide show about Navajo culture, \vhat do you think is a good definition of culture?" is far 
too abstract. It needs a series of focusing questions. 

Teachers must be listeaers. Listening to the students' answers gives teachers strong medications 
about the type of questions they are asking. For every question asked, the teacher must havdx^n idea 
of the type of answer expected. . - . . V \ 

Teachers must be careful not to use questions w^ich are really statements, corrective'or contrd^ling 
devices Questions such as, "John, do vou really think that dogs have two tails?" is actually saying, 
"John your answer is incorrect." By asking such a question; the teacher is not allowing the student 
to discover for himself the correctness of his statement. A better question would be, "John, what 
evidence do you have that dogs have two tails?" . ' , , • , li 

Teachers must be aware of the effects of grouping students, generally, lessons which involve the 
discussion of questioning such as in the strategies discussed, do not work well ^ith large groups (more 
than nine students). Committee work of any -kind is better handled in small groups. Small groups 
allow for a great amount of interaction between students, students and teachers, and between students 
and materials. On the*other hand, lessons or activities which involve the^intake of information, ex- 
change of information, or estatlishment of procedures, are often more time efficient and.academically 
effective in large groups. i 

The Develppment of Tentative Answers 
(Utilizing Information) 

Most teachers and testers evaluate a student's progress or attainment of objectives through the use 
of questioning A student is considered to have "learned" if he/she is able to answer questions coip-ectly 
or provide answers to questions which contain the facts, information, or ideas expected by the teacher 
or tester In some instances this is appropriate and acceptable. In an inquiry lesson, however, this is 
not always appropriate or acceptable. Most often, questioi^s in an inquiry J,esson are designed to 
stimulate thinking, not answers perse. It is important, therefWe, that students be given the flexibility 
to "create" answers to questions, not regurgitate. \ _ , • r ■ 

It is hoped of course, that eventually students will develop answers that are logical and meaningful 
and show the utilization of facts, information, and ideas; but initially it is necessary that they explore 
and experience. Hence, an important part of an inquiry lesson is the development of tentative answers 
to questions. Tentative answers are answers that are not right or wrong, but that are Hot beyond any 
hope of being even remotely coi;rect. , , . t u 

Teachers must emphasize to each student the importance of his or hex; tentative answers. Teachers 
must encourage guesses. There must not be the slightest hint' that the t^cher^considers an answer 
incorrect At the same time the teacher must also emphasize that wild incoherent responses are not 
appropriat^>§tudents can learn this process quite easily, and over time will begin to develop excellent 
guesses basedoh. information they have gathered. t , 
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Testing of Questions 
(Utilizing Information) 

There is an old proverb that says, 'If you give a man a fish, he will eat for a day. If you teach him 
how to fish he will feed himself." Phrased differently the proverb goes, "If you tell a student an answer 
is incorrect and.then give him/her the correct answer, the student will know the correct answer. If you 
ask the student to prove it, the student will be able to evaluate his/her own answers." The importance ♦ 
of requiring students to test their answers through research, review of facts and information, exper- 
imentation and other means, cannot be overemphasized. 

Research, .observation and experimentation are all the result of the need to prove tentative answers. 
Th'\s,'.Teachers Guide is designed to help teachers help students accomplish' this most irnportant task 
through review, v/ell chosen research, observation and experiment. It is important at this point in the 
process that teachers observe the way students use information they have gathered, noting whether 
or Pxbt students do in fact utilize what they know rather than make more guesses. Teachers can do this 
by checking: 1) the sources of information used by students; 2) how well students have understood 
these sources; and 3) recall of vital facts. All are important evaluative methods to insure proper use 
and testing of tentative answers. , 

The Remaining Steps of Inquiry 

Inquiry is not a linear process beginning at point A and moving td point Z. It is more analogous tj) 
a spiral beginning at point A and retracing numerous steps before il comes to point Z. One of these'> 
spirals occurs after the students have tested their tentative,;answers. 

. At this point, students inust evaluate their responses, determining if tHe information supports their 
tentative answers. They move on to the formulation of conclusions: "Since my answer seems correct, 
then I feel that such and such will happen." This too must be tested. Students must re-test what they 
conclude against new and different situations. If their tentative answers prove incorrect they must, 
form alternative answers and re;-test these. 

This may at first seem to be a frustrating exercise. As the-students advance in their abilities, however, 
their initial answers become more and more precise and their conclusions more far-reaching — until 
eventually they are able to utilize them in very different circumstances. As a consequence, the gen- 
eralizations they devjelop are significant and powerful, and can be used to explain many events they 
will face in the future. The generalizations can be used, also, to answer many other questions. 

Social Skills . 

/> 

the social skills are those that invblve primarily the affective (as opposed to the cognitive) domain. 
Sodial skills include the ability to communicate and interact effectively and appropriately with othefs: 
speaking, listening and participating in group activities. They also include, important family and group 
values which reflect the moral character of a society. 

It IS at this point that the teacher's role as facilitator of the bilingual-bicultural curriculum becomes 
especially crucial. Teachers must assist students in acquiring the skills necessary to function in the 
langukge and sociocultural milieu of their home and community, as well as those of the dominant 
society. This can be accomplished in part by following the guidelines for language use contained in 
the introduction to this Guide. ApprcJ|>qate teacher-modeling of language will provide students with 
a solid foundation for acquiring the linguistic rules (pronounciation, vocabularly, grammar, semantics) 
and soctolinguis tic rules (knowing the appropriate social context for using language) of Navajo and 
English. \ - . / , " • 

The development of social skills is also facilitated in class and small group activities which require 
listening tb others, discussion and cooperation in tasks to meet common goals (e.g., research projects). 
Three key concepts in the text are cooperation, sharing and interdependence. These concepts should be 
reinforced by teachers — directly and more subtly — in every lesson that is taught. Students should 
be encouraged to apply these concepts in their classroom behavior, not only during social studies, 
lessons but in all classi-oom activities. 
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CHAPTER ONE ^ 

The First Navajos 

Lesson 1 

Purpose 

In the activities for this lesson, students are asked to respond to both closed and open questions 
regarding the Navajo creation story. These questions facilitate literal comprehension and application 
skills in more advanced cognitive tasks. After responding to questions, students' are asked to compare 
and contrast elements in the Navajo story v^iih those in other creation stories. In so doing, students 
make inferences and draw conclusions from information presented in the textbook. 

Concepts \ / * 

The following concepts are^cwloped in this lesson: 

Culture. For the purposes of this book, culture is considered to be all the things that people must 
do to meetlheir needs for survival and reproduction. This includes the way they live, their expressed 
beliefs and religious {Practices, language, material items (clothing, food, shelter, technology, etc.), 
and economic pursuits. (herding sheep, farming, wage labor," etc.). 

History. The oral and written Vecord of past events involving.a particular group of people. 

Tradition. Tradition is integrally linked to both culture apd history. The beliefs, experiences and 
events which make up a people's history are referred to as their cultural tradition. These elements 
of culture are passed down from generation to generation, often orally; they compose and influence 
a people's modes of thought and behavior. 

Change. Nothing remains static. All. living things are in a state of flux. Although the fact of change 
is constant (everything changes), the context, speed and degree of change, vary greatly. Change occurs 
because of the interaction of living things with each other and with other elements in their 
environment. • " 

» ■ * 'i 

Adaptation. Plants, animals and people are able to survive by using things in their environment to 
grow and reproduce. Many plants and ^nimals can survive and reproduce only in certain environ- 
ments. However, man; some plants and animals can survive in many types of environments because 
they can adjust their needs to changes in the environment. Man, through cultural activities, is able 
to change the environment to meet his needs. This ability of living things to (1) modify their activities 
according to environmental and/or culturaldemands, and (2) modify the environment to ^eettheir 
own needs, is called adaptation. ' • " 

Main Idea . i u 

The main idea for this chapter reflects the primary ideas for the course of study. In particular, the 

following ideas are emphasized: * / 

1. When change occurs, people adapt their way of living. / 
- \The story of the Navajo creation, like other creation stories, exemplifies how Navajos changed their 
\^ay of living to adapt to new survival needs. 
3. The Navajo creation story sets many of the precedents for current beliefs and practices; in this way 
the creation story constitutes the core of our cultural tradition. 
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Skills To Be Developed 



1. Acquiring Information 

a) reading- 

b) listening \ 

c) observation 

d) picture and map analysis 
I e) library research 

2. Organizing Information 
• a) notetaking 

b) listing 

c) grouping - 

d) labeling 

3. Communicating Information 

a) oral communication 

^ o participating in class discussion ^ 

b) written communication 
© notetaking 

« written reports . 

4. Using Information 

a) answering factual questions about the Navajo creation story 

b) using creatioh story to make inferences about why things are as they are today 

c) using Navajo creation story to draw conclusions about creation stories in general 

5. Knowledge Gained 

a) factual information about size and location of Navajo Tribe 

b) identification of other Athapaskan groups 

c) concept development 

d) terminology for sites, places and events in Navajo creation story 

e) familiarity with creation stories of other culture groups 

6. Map and Globe Skills - 

a) locating significant sites mentioned in creation story 

b) finding common names for important sites in creation s^ory 

7. Social Skills 

a) cooperation in group discussion and research projects 

b) interacting with others *^ 

c) modeling concept of /c e 

d) x developing respect for Navajo and tradition 

Objectives To Be Achieved 

Upon completion of the activities for Chapter One, students will be able to do the follou 

1. Locate the Navajo Reservation on a map of the United States. 

2. Locate and describe other Athapaskan groups. 

3. Recall significant events in the emergence of the Navajo people. Examples: 

a) important events in each of the underworlds 

b) reasons foj leaving each of the underworlds 

c) creation^of Holy People 

d) roles played by Holy People 

e) creation of ancestral Navajo clans 

f) theme of overcoming obstacles 

4. Locate on a map the geographical sites mentioned in the textbook. ^Examples: 

a) place of emergence into the present world 

b) four (or six) sacred mountain^* 
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5. Use information from the text to answer factual (closed) questions, ^amples^ 

a) Which of the four worlds was inhabited mostly by black insects? ^ 

b) What is the Navajo (English?) name for the northernmost mounta^ln?/ 

c) In what underworld was corn created? 

6. Use information from the text to answer open questions. Examplesiy 

a) Why are the sacred mountains important to Navajos today? 

b) Name one event from the version of the creation story you hal^e read which is^important 
today. Why is it important? 

7. Compare and contrast elements in the Navajo story with those in other |:rea.tion stories, and state 
hypotheses regarding why these common elements are present. 

Materials Needed 

1. student textbooks ^ , ' 

2. student notebooks (preferably three-ring binders) 

3. wall map of North America (see Reference Section for sources) 

4. supplementary references on Athapaskan tribes * / 

5. supplementary references on Navajo and other creation stories (s^e Reference Section) 

6. U.S.G.S. or other maps of the Four Corners region (see Reference Section for sources) 

Suggested Time , r • • • i o c j 

Allow 15-20 minutes for activities 3-4 and 6, and at least one class period for activities 1-2, 5 and 

7-11. 

Teaching Strategies and Activities , , ^ . i ^ -t^u 

1. Review the vocabulary for Chapter One and ask students to read the first section entitled, Ihe 
' Navajo People." Go over the questions in the textbook, and list students' responses on the chalk- 
board. Ask students to copy the list in their notebooks, and tell them they wi\l refer to.this list, 
and others to be made later, throughout the course of studies. ' 

2. Tell students to study the maps ir^Chapter One, and help them to compa^re these with wall maps. 
' Then ask students to locale and record the name of each Athapaskan group listed on the textbook 

map. Show where the group lives on the wall map, and ask students to estimate distances between 
each group's land and Navajoland. Divide the class into small groups and tell each group to 
research one (non-Navajo) Athapaskan tribe (or allow students to conduct research independ- 
ently). Student research should include the following: 

a) language spoken 

b) location / 

c) population / 

d) traditional' vs. modern economics (e.g., hunting vs. wage labor, etc.) 

e) dwellings and settlement pattern , / 

f) . clothing and material culture / ' 

g) other significant information about the group's way of life 

h) .comparison with Navajo way of life, traditions, language, etc. 

• / ■ • • ' 

Ask students to report on their findings in class. 

3. Begin a brief discussion of creation stories. Cover the following points: 

a) Every society has a creation story'^which usually includes how people were created, important 
events in their development, important characters and their actions; the exploits of a "hero" 
or "heroine" who represent cultural and behavioral ideals. 

b) Each society's story is a rnixture of objective and subjective elements. Stories such as the 
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one in the textbook have been told and retold, and passed down from generation to generation. . 
Each storyteller relates a slightly different version; there is no "right" or "absolute" version. 
The creation story in the text is one version that has been passed down to us today, (Encourage 
students to compare this with other stories they have heard from relatives or read in books.) ^ 

c) There are thus similarities between cultural groups regarding story elements. One important 
similarity is that non-human characto^rs usually have human characteristics. In a sense, this 
allows the characters' actions to be viewed more objectively and dispassionately, while also 
facilitating the teaching of a moral or behavioral message. The actions of Coyote the trickster, 
for example, represent the antithesis of proper behavior — and illustrate the dire conse- ' 
quinces of improper or amoral behavior. ■ . ^ 

d) The stories associated with the creation and development of a group of people are partly 
religious and partly secular. A social studies textbook is not an appropriate vehicle for con- 
veying the deeper'religious significance of creation stories; these elements are bej;^ter intro- 
duced by relatives and medicine men. Nevertheless, the creation story contained in the text 

y is a significant part of our cultural tradition, and should be treated with respect^^ ^ 

4. Using the discussion in activity 3, above, as a stimulus, ask students a series of 'questions which 
will' help them further understand the role and importance of creation stories. Begin with a 
definition: 

"What does the term 'creation story' mean to you?" 
"What does the term 'legend' mean?" 
"How are they different? The same? Why or why not?" 
"Are all parts of creation stories true? How dp we know?" 

After establishing definitions, help students make generalizations aboui the role and significance 
of creation stories. Begin by asking the following question: 

"What does the study of creation stories tell us about the development of Navajo and other 
cultures?" 

5. Instruct students to read the section entitled, "In the Beginning." As they read, ask them to note 
tfip. following: 

a) '.events which changed the Navajos' way of life or which forced them to make changes 

b) story elements which seem to'be factual. (Compare and contrast the story told by medicine 
men with the one told by scientists. In what ways are they similar? Different? What does 
each have to say about Navajo history?) 

, ^* 

6. Review the creation story with students. After the review, help them to develop ideas about the 
story by asking these questions: ^ 

"Why are the sacred mountains important to Navajos? What 'messages' do these sacred places 
have for us today? How can we learn jr^m them?" 

"List one event from the story you haye read which affects Navajos today. How does it affect 
us?" - .. : 

7. Gather several condensed versions of creation stories from other cultural groups (see Reference 
Section; stories from other Athapaskan groups are particularly appropriate for this activity). 
Allow students to study the materials -you have gathered or present them orally in class. Initiate 
a discussion in which students compare and contrast the following: 

a) how people were created 

b) events which affect^'people today 

c) culture .hero/heroine; how he or she helped his/her people 

d) rules for living 

a. Initiate a^discussion on oral and written history; encourage students to compare and contrast 
the twotorms of recording information. For example, the creation story in their text was derived 
from oral accounts told by Navajo elders. What are the advantages of each . form of recording^ 
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history? Disadvantages? How are the two forms simile^? Different? After the discussion. askL 
students to write a short paper^comparing the two types of historical documentation; you may 
wish to ask them to do library rqsearch on creation stories as part of this assignment. 

9. Assist students in developing One or more of the charts outlined below: 



EVENTS FROM CREATION STORY THAT AFFECT NAVAJOS, PAST AND PRESENT! 



Creation Events 



Creation of First People 



Creation of Clans 
Birth of Changing 
Woman 



^ Building First Hogan 



World In Which 
Events Occu>Ted 



J 



First Ejre 



How Event Affected 
People Then 



How Event Affects 
Us Today 



SIMILARITIES BETWEEN NAVAJO AND OTHER CREATION STORIES 



Other Creation Stories With 
Similar Event/Effect 





10. Acquire a good set of maps of the Four Corners area. U.S. Geological Survey Maps (see Reference 
* Section for information on obtaining these), are excellent. Divide the class into 4-5 small groups 

Give each group a set of maps. (Students may need some instruction in using topographical 
maps, depending on their experience.) Give each group a list of important place names (in 
Navajo and English); give each some general information regarding the location of sites on the 
list. Instruct students to locate the sites on the maps and to write down the map coordinates. 
(NOTE: This is.a map skill often tested in standardized achievement tests.) 

11. Use the lists and questions in objectives 3-6 to develop worksheets for students. When students 
have completed their worksheets, review their responses in class. Tell them to insert corrected 
worksheets in their notebooks for review later. 

NOTES 
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In Dinetah 

Lesson 2 



Purpose 

Dinetah is the original Navajo homeland in the Southwest. Many elements of modern Navajo culture 
were acquired and developed there, and medicine men say Dinetah is the place where the people 
became ''truly Navajos." Chapter Two relates the Dinetah story as it has been recorded in oral and 
written form, and as it was revealed by Dinetah Navajos themselves in pictographs and petroglyphs.. 

The lesson' for this' chapter helps students compare native accounts of the first Navajos with the 
histories, of western scientists and scholar^. Students ali-io draw conclusions about Navajo-Pueblo 
"interactions, the interdependence of cultural groups who lived in Dinetah, causes of change and 
Dinetah 's significance for Navajos today. Throughout the activities, map and globe skills and social 
skills are developed and emphasized. 

Concepts r i t jj- • u 

Concepts developed in the previous lesson are reinforced and elaborated here. In addition, the 

following concepts are introduced: 

Interaction. When two or more elements (or groups of people) work together, they produce or create 
something different from what each could do alone. Life could not exist without interaction; it is 
the process which keeps our world functioning. 

Cooperation. When people work together and actively participate to solve mutual problems, we 
* refer to their actions as cooperative. 

Gause-and-Effect. When two elements interact, there is a consequence. Depending on the elements 
interacting and how they interact, the effect will be positive, negative or neutral. 

Culture Contact. When two groups of people, each with different lifestyles, meet and influence one 
another, we call it culture contact. ^) • ^ 

Culture Change. When cultural activities are modified as a result of contact with others.or fluctuating 
environmental conditions, the consequence is cultural change. 

Change Agent. Any one or combination of factors (including environment, contact with others, 
advances in technology, etc.), which cause or facilitate modifications and/or adaptations in human 

behavior. • • 

■ .J 

Balance. When two things are equal or coexist in a mutually beneficial way, we say they are balanced 
or in harmony. In terms of culture contact, balance refers to a type of human interaction involving 
mutual exchange, including the exchange of information, ideas and/or technology. Both cultural 
groups benefit in such a balanced state; neither dominates. or is oppressed. x 
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Main Idea 

The primary ideas outlined in the introduction to this Guide are emphasized here. 
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Skills To Be Developed 

1. Acquiring Information 

a) reading 

b) listening 

c) observing 

d) library research 

e) interviews with resource people 

f) picture dnd map analysis 

2. Organizing Information 

a) notetaking 

b) listing ' . 

c) grouping ^ r ' ^ 

d) labeling 

e) chart-making ^ . . 

3. Communicating Information 

a) Oral communication 
o participation in group discussion 

b) written communication 
o notetaking ^ 
o written reports 

4. Using Information 

a) answering questions 

b) making inferences 

c) comparing/contrasting 

d) making predictions 

5. Knowledge Gained 

a) concept development (see concepts outlined above) 

b) terminology for sites, people and events in Dinetah 

c) Navajo and scientific accounts of Dinetah and Navajo origins ^ 

6. Map and Globe Skills 
a) locating sites in and near Dinetah 

7. Social Skills 

a) cooperation in group discussion and art activities ^ 

b) interacting with others in class activities 

c) developing respect for Navajo sacred sites 

d) application of concept k'e in class activities 

r 

Objectives To Be Achieved 

By the end of this lesson, students will: 

1. Locate on a map, significant sites in and near Dinetah, and use correct terminology (Navajo- 
English) for each site. 

2. Answer factual (closed) questions about the^ Dinetah era. Examples: 

a) When did Navajos (according to Navajo and western scientific accounts), settle in Dinetah? 

b) What evidence is there that Navajos lived in Dinetah?^ - 

c) In what types of houses did the Dinetah Navajos live? 

3 Answer open questions about the Dinetah era. Examples: 
' a) How does the Dinetah Navajos' relationship with the Pueblos affect that relationship today? 

b) How did the Navajos' relationship with other tribes create new, Navajo clans? 

c) What does the story told by medicine men say about .the first Navajos? How is this different 
from/similar to, the story told by anthropologists? 

d) Why. did Navajos build stone houses and watch towers? 
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4. Compare and contrast oral and written accounts of Navajo origins. 

5. Correctly respond to questions regarding the processes of change and adaptation. 

6. List and group changes according to whether they are social/cultural or economic in nature. 

7. List at least three changes and change agents during the Dinetah period. 

8. State inferences about causes and origins of modern cultural practices, beliefs and traits. 

9. Make oral and \vritten statements about how and why change. occurs. 

Materials Needed 

1. student textbooks 

2. student noteb9oks 

3. references on anthropology and the work of anthropologists (see Reference Section) 

4. one or more resource people (see activities 3 and 7) 

5. chalkboard 

6. , butcher paper 

7. paint, colored pens, crayon's or other drawing medium (see activity 8) 

8. U.S.G.S. or other maps of the Four Corners region (for sources of maps, see references' listed for 
Chapter One in Reference Section) 

Suggested Time i , i i i j . i_ 

Allow U2 class periods for activities 1-3 and 7-12; activities 4-5 can both be conducted durmg the 

same class period. 

Teaching Strategies and Activities . ^„ , 

U Review the vocabulary for Chapter Two, and instruct students to read the chapter. Tell them 

* to note similarities and differences between the Navajo version and "the other story" told by. 
anthropologists. " ' , 

2. Initiate a discussion about anthropologists — what they do and how they study human behavior. 
Bring books on anthropology to class, and/or ask students to .conduct library research on this 
topic. Assist them in their research as necessary. Ask them to write a short report entitled, "What 
Anthropologists Tell Us About Navajo History." \ 

3. Invite a medicine man or other resource person to class, aYid ask him/her to discuss Navajo life 

* in Dinetah. (NOTE: Be sure the season is appropriate for telling some traditional stories.) Take 
notes during the presentation, and use your notes as a basis for a question-answer period 
following the lecture. Allow students to interview the resource person after class and to discuss 
their ideas during the next class period. 

' 4. Use the following questions to help students understand the'processes of change and adaptation 
which occurred in Dinetah> 

"According to what you have read and heard, when did the people become truly Navajo? How, 
did this happen?" , - f 

"Who was living in Din^t^h when the four clans got there?" . ^' " 

"What happened when the four^qlans met the people in Dinetah?" 
"How did the Dinetah Navajos live? Why do you think they lived this way?" 
"How did the Navajos and Pueblos help each other in Dinetah?" / ' 

, "Who were some other neighbors of the Dinetah NavajoS? How did they get along with these 
people?" 
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Following the discussion above, ask students to list the major changes that happened in Dinetah. 
Write their responses on the chalkboard, and telhstudents to take notes. When their list is 
complete, help them group items into these categories: ' 

a) Social/ cultural changes (changes in how people lived, their kinship and clanship system, 
relationships with other groups, etc.) 

b) Economic changes (changes in how people survived and met their basic needs) 

Tell students that change occurs as a result of many factors. These factors are sometimes called 
change agents. Some change agents are internal— thai is, the people themselves choose to make 
changes. Other change agents are external — forces from the out^Sfa^ake it necessary to change. 
After this discussion, help students make a chart on the chalkboard or butcher paper similar 
to the one below. ' ^ 



CHANGE AGENTS 




How Change Affected People 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



Ask students to name one or more cultural practices, beliefs or traits of Navajos today (e.g., 
dwellings, settlement pattern, ceremonies, clothing, etc.), then instruct them to trace the trait 
back to its origin. (You may wish to extend this activity by asking a local resource person' to 
make i presentation on the origins of varius contemporary practices, or by allowing students 
to interview community elders on particular topics.) 

Ask students to choose something which has changed and draw a ''before and alter ' mural on 
butcher paper. 

Using the U.S.G.S. or other map^ from activity 9, Lesson 1 (Chapter One), instruct students to 
locate important sites in Dinetah, and write the Navajo and English terminology for each site. 

Review the preceding activities, then telt students to write a short paper entitled, ''How and 
Why People Change." (NOTE: Students should be able to recall and refer to events mentioned 
in their text and oral presentations. They should also be able to state several change agents and 
reasons for cultural change.) 

Use questions from activity 4 and objectives 2 and 3,^ to develop worksheets for students. When 
they have completed their worksheets, go over students' responses in class. Tell them to insert 
their corrected "worksheets in their notebooks and tp refer to them as necessary. 

Obtain one of the many translations x)f the Navajo creation story which describes the four clans^ 
journey from the west (see Reference Section). Retell this story in class, then ask students to do 
the following: 

a) list sites mentioned in story * 

b) estimate the length of jpurney (in time and distance; require students to support their claims) 

c) speculak^^about what^Navajos might have learned during their travels 



Point out that it was when the four groups joined the people in Dinetah, that they became truly 
Navajos. Initiate a discussion about this using these questions as stimuli: 

a) What made the four clans special? (The^ wdre created by Changing Woman, etc.) 

b) How did the four clans change the way the people lived in Dinetah? (They brought new ideas; 
they may have known more about fighting and hunting; etcj 
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Initiate a concluding discussion on how the Navajo people changed, from their beginnings in 
the Black World, to their emergence near Dinetah, the reunion of the four clans with the people 
left behind in Dinetah, andfmally, to the growth and development of the people in Dinetah. 

NOTES 
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CHAPTER THREE 

The Spaniards 

j Lesson 3 

Purpose 

With the coming of Europeans, the American Southvvest and the native peoples who Hved there were 
forever changed. Chapter Three explores those chafiges and their consequences for Navajos. The lesson 
for this chapter focuses on map and globe skills, while encouraging students to draw conclusions and 
make inferences and predictions from the information presented in the textbook. 

Concepts - 

The concepts introduced in lessons (Chapters One-Two) tire reinforced. 
Main Ideas 

The primary ideas listed in the introduction to this Guide are emphasized. 

Skills to Be Developed 

1. Acquiring Information 

a) reading 

b) ^ listening 

c) observation 

d) library research 

e) interviewing , 

f) picture and map analysis 

2. Organizing Information 

a) notetaking , - 

b) listing 

c) grouping • . 

d) labeling 

e) chart-making 

3. Communicating Information 

a) oral communication - 
9 group discussion * 

b) written communication • ' 
o notetaking 

o written reports 

4. Using Information 

a) answering questions (closed and open) i 

b) making inferences - , 

c) comparing/contrasting 

d) making predictions 

e) drawing conclusions from data 

5. Knowledge Gained . 

a) concept development . . ' , 

b) terminology for significant sites, people and events during Spanish period 

c) chronology of events during Spanish period 

d) type of interaction between groups of people during Spanish period 
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6.. Map and Globe Skills 

a) locating route of Columbus' 1492 voyage 

b) locating route and significant sites of Spanish explorers' path through the Southwest 

c) locating significant sites in 19th century Navajo territory 

d) locating significant Navajo-Spanish battle sites 

7. Social Skills 

a) cooperation in group discussion and research projects 

b) interacting with others in class activities 

c) developing attitudes of respect 

d) application of concept k'e in class activities 




Objectives To Be Achieved 

By the end of this lesson, students will: 

1. Locate the following on wall maps and maps in the textbook: 

a) route of Columbus' voyage 

b) significant sites during Spanish period (see activities 3 and 4 for lists) 

2. Correctly answer a series of closed questions based on information from the text (see activity 8 
for examples). 

3. Compare and contrast internal and external change agents. 

4. List and describe at least two changes influenced by Spaniards. Examples: 

a) change to a livestock economy 

b) Christianity 

c) guns and other weaponry 

5. Make a prediction about how life today would be different if the 18th and 19th century relations 
between Navajos, Pueblos and Spaniards had been balanced, (i.e., peaceful). 

•» 

Materials Needed ^ 

1. 'student textbooks 

2. student notebooks * 

3. wall maps illustrating Europe, the Orient, North America and Mexico (see Reference Section for 
sources) 

4. resource person (see activity 6) 

r 

Suggested Time 
Allow at least one class period for each activity. 

Teaching Strategies and Activities ^ , , , , . , 

1. Review the vocabulary for Chapter Three, and allow students through the material. (You 

may wish to divide their reading according to sections in the^apter.) 

2 Compare the maps showing Columbus' voyage and oflHTSpanish explorers' path through the 
" Southwest, with a large wall map. Ask students to locate the sites mentioned on pp. 40-44 of 
their textbook (e.g., Spain, Europe, Mexico, the Hopi villages, Dinetah), on the wall map. Durmg 
this process, review the material presented on pp. 4U47 with students, using the following 
questions to stimulate discussion: 

"Why did Columbus want to explore the Orient? What did he hope to find there?" 
"What happened on Columbus' voyage? Where did he land?" 

"What did the Spaniards name the people they found in America? How does this affect us today?" 
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"What were the Spanish explorers like? What were they looking for? Was this the same thing 
Columbus was looking for?" 

"What did the Spanish explorers want the Indian people to dof' 

"What new thing did the Spaniards bring with them? (Livestock.) How did this change the Navajos' 
way of life? 

"Is this an example of an intermdor external change agent?" 

Review the section entitled, "Navajos Move West," and tell students to study the map of Navajo 
country during the 1800s (p. 48). Compare this map with a wall map, and help students locate 
and identify significant sites (Canyon de Chelly, Black Mesa, Chuska Mountams, Cebolleta, the 
four sacred mountains). After they have studied the maps, ask the followmg questions: 

"Why did Navajos leave Dinetah?'' 

"Where did they go? Why?" / 
"How did Navajos live in those days?" / 

Review the section entitled, "Raiding For Horses and Sheep." Refer to a wall map which shows 
19th century Navajo Pueblo and Mexican/Spanish settlements. Ask students to estimate the 
distance between setdements, then begin a discussion on the interaction between Navajos and 
their neighbors, using these questions as stimuli: / ■ 

"What was the environment of the area shown on the map?" (Discuss the vegetation, rainfall, 
climate, etc.) i/ 

"What does this tell you about land use?" (// probably tneanl the land was ideally suited for a 
livestock economy supplemented by small-scale farming, hunting and gathering wild plants.) 
"Using thd map, locate those areas which were probably best suited for people's survival needs." 
"What do you think might happen when two different groups of people want to use the same 
area V' (Students should posit several types of interaction -j e.g., the people could share the land, like 
the Navajos and Pueblos did in Dinetah, or they might fight for the land, etc.) 

"Now that you have read about life in those times, what would have made it possible for Navajos 
and other Indians to share the land?" (Navajos and Pueblos had lived together peacefully in Dinetah; 
Navaios and Pueblos both had livestock, and might have developed common lifestyles based on a 
livestock economy, etc. ENCOURAGE STUDENTS TO BRAINSTORM!) 
"What caused Navajos and other Indians to fight over the land?" 
' "What modern situations have resulted from those ihstahces of cooperation and sharing?" 
"What modern situations have resulted from' those instances of fighting and conflibt?" (E.g., 
Navajo-Hopi land dispute, etc.) 
i Review the incident at Canyon del Muerto (pp.51-53 of the text). Invite a Navajo elder to class, 
and ask him/her to relate an ancestor's personal experience during this time period. Take notes 
during the presentation, and use these to generate discussion after the lecture. (Instruct students 
to take notes during the lecture, too.) ' ' v 
i Allow students to follow up activity 5 by interviewing an older relative or friend about Navajo- 
Spanish encounters. Students should write a report on their interviews, and present it in class. 
Review the section entitled, "Coming of the Americans." Initiate a discussion on the difference 
between the ways of living and goals of: ; 

a) Navajos ■ : 

b) Mexicans/Spaniards . / 

c) Americans 

What did each group want? How did they try to achieye their goals? Ask students to write a short 
report on this topic. 
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8. Devise a worksheet of factual comprehension questions on textual raaterial. Questions should 
include: 

"Who was Christopher Columbus? What did he do? Why?*' 
"What were missons? Who built them? Why?" 
"Who were the naat'aanii?" 
"What happened at MassacrcJ Cave?" 
"Who was Narbona? What d^id he do?" 
"Who was Blasde Henojos? What did he try to do? Why?" 
"How did the Navajos become known as good fighters?" 
• "What was the Southwest Territory? Who lived there? Who wanted this land?" 
"What happended in 1846?" 

Review students- responses in class; ask them to insert the corrected worksheets in their note- 
books, and to refer to them as necessary. 

9. Initiate a concluding discussion, using the following format: 

"We have read about many people and events that led to changes in the Navajo way of life. Some 
of these changes were internal, and some were external." (Ask students to define the difference 
between the two,) 

"Were the changes you read about in Chapter Three caused mostly by internal or external change 
agents?" (External) "Why do you think this?" 

"We have also learned about balance, and how some people lived together peacefully. They worked 
together and lived in harmony. Can anyone give an example of a balanced relationship trom the 
book?" (E.g., Navajos and Pueblos in Dinetah.) 

"Was the relationship between Navajos and Spaniards in balance? Why or why not?" 

"Was the relationship between Navajos and Pueblo villagers (during the Spanish period) in 
balance? Why or why not?" 

"How could the different groups of people have lived in peace? Would things be different today 
if the Navajos, Pueblos and Spaniards had not fought?" 

After the discussion, ask students to write a short paper entitled, "How the Navajos and Their 
Neighbors Might Have Lived In Peace." Post their papers on the bulletin board. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Conflict and Defeat 

. Lesson 4 

^"Thrneiiocl befoio and allcM the Long Walk was a tragic turning i^oim in Navajo history and the 
events of that period had the most signilicanl impact of any to dale. Family organi/a tion was shattered 
during the bitter years of raiding, warfare and internment at Fort Sumner. I he Navajo population 
was decimated by disease caused-by contact with Anglo-Europeans. Navajos expenenccs at Fort 
Sumner were chastening ones which continue to inlluencc their relationship with Anglos today. Finally, 
Navajo territory was severely limited by the boundaries established in the Treaty ol 1868. In subsequent 
years as their herds grew, this fact Would play a key role in changing Navajo land use patterns and 
ultimately, would act as a catalyst for the government's slock reduction program. ^ 
In the lesson for this chapter, students explore both the causes and consequences of the Navajos 
light against Anglo-Americans. Research, writing and art activities help them l«imali/.e then- ideas 
and conclusions, while developing communication, alleclive and map and globe skills. 

^Thc concepts introduced in previous chapters arc reinforced. In particular, the concepts oiinleraclion. 
cause-and-effcct. culture contact and culture change are emphasized.:In addition, the following concepts 
are inlrodutfcd: 

Ethnocentrism. The belief that the actions and altitudes of one's own culture are correct and niorally 
right, and that the behavior of members of other cultural groups should be measured against this 
standard. 

Cultural Relativity. The belief that the behavior of culturally different peoples should be judged in 
terms of cultural rules and cx|Declalions; cultural relativity is the opposite of ethnocentrism. 

'^Thc^pHmary ideas listed in the introduction to this Guide are elaborated in this lesson. 

Skills To Be Developed 

1. Acquiring Information 

a) reading ^ 

b) listening 

c) observation 

d) library research 
c) interviewing 

f) picture and map analysis 

2. Organizing Information 

a) nolclaking 

b) listing 

c) grouping 

d) labeling 

c) chart-making 

f) formalizing ideas in mural form 
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3. Coininunicatiii}* Inlonnaiion 
a) oial comnuiniiation 

© f'loUj) discussion 
I)) written conununication 
• notctakin^', 
o written rcpoi'ts 

c) coinniunicatinf'. inlorniatioii thr()U}<;h |[<;raphi(; illusliations 

4. Usin^i; Inlorntation 

a) answci'iiii^ closcti and open questions 

I)) inakinj^ Inferences 

e) coniparini^/conlrastinj'; , 

d) niakinj^ predietions 

e) drawing; eonclusions honi data 

5. Knowledge Gained 

a) concept clevelopnicui (see eoneepls outlined above) 

h) terminology for signilieant sites, people and events during Anglo contact period 

( ) ehronology ol rvents din ing Angjo contact period 

d) type oT irUeraetion butween Navajos and (^thoi* eultural groups during Anglo conlaei pei iod 

6. Map and (ilobe Skills 

a) loeating significant sites during Anglo ccjntact period 

7. Soeial Skills 

a) development of attitudes ivgarding Navajo-Anglo relatioiis (in partieulai, distinguishing be- 
tween cilniocoitrisvi and cultural relativity) i 

b) eooperation in group discussion, researeh projeets and art activities \ 

c) developing attitudes of respect \ 

d) application of eoncept k'c in class aetivities 

OI)Jectlvcs To Be Achieved 

By the encl of this lesson, students will: 

1. Correctly answer a series of closed questions based on in forma ti(jn from the text (see activity 3 
for examples). 

2. Outline in chart form, the causes of conlliet between Navajos and Anglo-Americans. 

3. Make a statement suggesting at least two ways in which conflict could have been avoided. 

4. Locate on a wall map the significant sites during the Anglo contact period which arc mentioned 
in the text, and diagram these on a wall mural. 

5. Describe in chart form at least five cultural elements and how they changed after the Navajos' 
internment at Fort Sumner. 

6. State, in chart form, at least five causes and effects of the Navajo-Anglo conflict. 

7. State a generalization about the consequences of ethnocentrism and compare and contrast this 
with cultural relativity. 

8. Formalize their ideas about the Long Walk and its effects in a wall mural. 

9. Make a generalization, in oral and written form, about the meaning and effect of the 1868 treaty. 
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Materials Needed 

1. student textbooks , 

2. student notebooks 

3.. wall maps illustrating significant sites during Anglo contact period (see Reference Section for 

sources) 
4. butcher paper for mural 
* 5. paint, colored pens, crayons or other drawing medium for mural 

6. chalkboard, chalk 

7. supplementary texts on the Long Walk period (see Reference Section) 

8. encyclopedias 

Suggested Time i r • i j 

Allow at least one class period for activities 2-3 and 11, and 2-4 class periods for activities 1 and 

4-10. ^ 

Teaching Strategies and Activities , , , , y t^ a 

1. Review the vocabulary for Chapter Four, and allow students to read through the material. Divide 
reading into sub-sections, if desired. - 

2. Use a wall map and ask students to locate the significant sites mentioned in, the text. Students 
should be able to provide the Navajo and English terms for the following: 

a) Fort Defiance 

b) Canyon de Chelly 

c) Fort Sumner 

d) Pueblo villages - , 

e) Mexican-Spanish villages 

f) Apache country 

g) Comanche country 

h) 1868 reservation 

3. Develop worksheets to test students' comprehension of the material in Chapter Four. Questions 
should include: 

"What are allies? With whom did the Americans become allies? Why did they do this?" 
"Who vva^Zarcillo^^ tell the Americans?" 

"What was Fort Defiance? Who lived there?" 

"How did the Navajos decide to drive away the American soldiers? What happened?" 
"Who was James Carleton? What did he want to do to the Indians?" 
"What was Bosque Redondo?" )t 

"Who were Barboncito and Delgadito? What did they try to do?" 

"Who was Kit Carson? What did he do?" . ■ 

"Why were Carson's activities called the 'Scorched Earth Campaign'?" 

"How many Navajos surrendered at Fort Defiance? Where did they go from there?" 

"What was the Long Walk? Describe what happened to Navajos on the Long Walk." 

"What tribe was at Fort Sumner with the Navajos?" 

"What tribe didn't want the Navajos at Fort Sumner?" 

"Name three terrible things that happened to Navajos at Fort Sumner." 



"Who was Herrero? What did he tell the Washington leaders at Fort Sumner?" 
"What was the 'old paper'? Who signed it?" 
"How big was the first Navajo Reservation?" 

"When did the Navajos leave Fort Sumner? Where did they go?" . - 

4. Divide the class into groups, and give each group a reader about the Long Walk period (see 
Reference Section). Assign each group to read one account about the Long Walk and to summarize 
their reading in a short paper. Each group should present their report to the class at the next 
class period. » . , \ 

5. Help students develop a map mural of the Long Walk period, using data contained in th^ir text 
and obtained during activity 4, above. Their map should include towns, cities, and other locations, 
and illustrations of scenes during the Long Walk. \ 

6. Conclude the study of the Long Walk with a writing exercise. Instruct students to choose one of 
the following topics: ' 1 „ 

a) What did the Long Walk mean to the Navajos? 

b) A brief history of the Long Walk period. 

c) Reservation life after the Long Walk. ^ 

d) What caused the Long Walk. 

7. Help students prepare a chart of important facts about 'the early relationship between Anglo- 
Americans and Navajos. In particular, note the areas of conflict and misunderstanding. When the 
chart is conr.plete, help students draw conclusions about the causes of misunderstanding between 
Navajos and Anglo-Americans. Questions similar to those below will help: 

"Why do you think the Americans became allies with the Pueblos and Mexican villagers?" 

"Do you think the Americans' reasons had anything to do with their experiences with Indians 
elsewhere? Why or why not? 

"After reading about the Navajos and the Americans, what can you say about how conflict comes 
^ about?" 

"What could the Navajos have done to avoid conflict?" . 
"What could the Americans have done to solve the conflict?" 

"If the Americans had followed your advice, could the war between Navajos and Americans have 
been avoided? VVhy or why not?" 

(NOTE: Once students have explored these areas, they should have a good understanding of the 
causes of conflicts. They may make a generalization which indicates that the Americans were 
more interested in opening up the Southwest to Anglo settlers than they were in finding an 
equitable solution to the centuries-old conflict described by Zarcillos Largos. You might compare 
this situation to modem conflicts in Central America, the Falkland Islands and elsewhere.) 

8. Assist students in conducting library research on early relationships between Navajos and Anglo- 
Americans. Ask them to report their findings in a short paper entitled, "Navajos and the Amer- 
icans: The Early Days." (NOTE: This paper can serve as an evaluation of students' mastery of 
key concepts and skill areas.) 

9. In addition to their knowledge of the causes of Anglo-Navajo conflicts, students should understand 
what cultural changes qccuired because of the Navajos' contact with Spaniards and Amen 

'^To help them develop this understanding, assist students in making a chart similar to the one 
at the top of p. 23. • 
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CULTURAL CHANGES, BEFORE AND AFTER FORT SUMNER 



CulturaTklement 



L Family Organization 



2. Land Use 



3. Livestock 



4. Health 



5. 



6. 



10. 



What It Was Like 
Before Fort Sumner 



What It Was Like 
After Fort Sumner 



Begin this activity by saying: • . - 

**For the past few days we have been studying the causes of war between the Navajos and 
Americans. We also studied the effects of war — how things changed after the Navajos came 
back from Fort Sumner. Let's make a list of the causes and the effects." 

Draw a- line down the middle of the chalkboard. On the left side write ''CAUSES;" on the right, 
write ''EFFECTS." Help students to develop lists, but don't provide all the information for them. 
Students' lists should go heyond the obvious. For example, they should include: 



CAUSES OF WAR 


EFFECTS OF WAR 


1. cultural misunderstanding 

2. ethnocentrism 

3. language differences 

4. conflict over land use/economics 


1. mistrust of Anglos by Navajos, even today 

2. same as No. 1, above 

3. lack of communication between Navajos 
and Anglos 

4. loss of Navajo territory; destruction of 
homes: loss of farms and livestock 



When they have exhausted their ideas, ask students to verify their answers by researching the 
causes of war. Provide an encyclopedia with information on various wars (e.g., the Mexican- 
American War, the war for American independence. World Wars I and II), and ask students to 
write the findings of their research in short papers. Discuss student papers and ideas in a 
subsequent class session. Following the discussion, help students to correct any wrong guesses 
'and then develop a statement such as: 

''Based on the evidence we have gathered, we believe that wars are mostly caused by: : 



Use students' generalization to discuss ways in which war might be avoided. Ask them to write 
a- paper entitled, "Some Causes of War and How People Can Avoid Wars." 

' (NOTE: It is likely that in this activity, students will discover that ethnocentrism is one factor 
which leads to conflict. Help them elaborate on this concept, and compare and contrast it with 
cultural relativity. Use the techniques for introducing and developing concepts outlined in the 
introduction for this Guide.) 

11. Discuss the Treaty of 1868 and its provisions. What did it say? What did it mean? Which of its 
provisions still exists today? (See Reference Section for sources on copies of the treaty.) 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

' . 'Phe Growling Reservation 

Lesson 5 / 

^ - . : ., / 

Purpose I / , . , • 1 

In this lesson students generate a list of problems faced by Navajps during the early reservation 
period. They then review types of leadership during that period, and in a synthesizing activity, analyze 
ways in which leaders tried to resolve problems. Finally, students analyze their own local government 
today — the chapter — and apply their kndwledge to problem-solving in a role-playing situation. 

Concepts / . ' 

The concepts of previous lessons are reinforced. In particular, the concepts cooperation, interaction 

and adaptation are emphasized. ■ • 

Main Ideas / 

The main ideas of previous lessons are reinforced. 

Skills To Be Developed ^ 

1. Acquiring Information 

a) reading 

b) listening. _ - 

c) ^ observation 

d) library research 

e) interviewing -c * 
0. picture analysis 

2. Organizing Information 

a) notetaking 

b) listing 

c) grouping 

d) labeling 

e) chart-making 

f) presenting information to others in a role-playing situation ^ 

3. Communicating Information 

a) oral communication 
o group discussion 
o role-playing - 

b) written communication 
o notetaking 
a written reports 

4. Using Information 

a) answering closed and open questions 

b) making inferences 

c) comparing/contrasting 
dL_makmg-Predictions 

e) drawing conclusions from data 

0 applying knowledge to the solution of a fictional problem 

5. Knowledge Gained 

a) concept development (see concepts outlined above) 

b) terminology (see Chapter Five vocabulary) 

c) chronology of events during early reservation period 
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6. Map and Globe Skills . ' . ^ ■ 
a) locatirtg significant sites during early reservation period 

7. Social Skills 

a) cooperation in group discussion, research projects and role-playing activity 

b) application of knowledge to solution of a potential community/social problem 

c) developing attitudes of respect : ■ - 

d) application of concept /c'e in class activities 

Objectives To Be Achieved 

By the end of this lesson, students will: ; . 

1. Correctly answer a series of closed questions based on infornnation from the text (see activity 
2 for examples). 

2. List arid group problems faced by Navajos during the early reservatitjn period, and state at least 
three ways in which the problems were, or might have been resolved. 

3. Following a presentation by a Navajo elder, compare and contrast "formal" education at board- 
ing schools with traditional teaching in the home. 

4. List three ways in which:' (I) traders helped the Navajos and (2) Navajos helped the traders 
during the early reservation period. 

5. Locate on a map the sites of the first trading posts. 

6. Identify on a map the Navajo Reservation expansions, and state a generalization about the 
consequences of these expansions. 

7. State, in oral and written form, the qualities necessary for leadership during the early reservation 
period, and the roles leaders played in the developing reservation. 

8. Compare and contrast traditional and modem forms of tribal government. 

9. State, in oral and written form, at least four ways in which the chapter serves the local 



community. 

10. Apply knowledge gained in previoik acitivites to the solution of a fictional or actual community 
problem, in a role-playing situaiionx 

Materials Needed ' ^ . 

1. student textbooks 

2. student notebooks 

3. maps illustrating Navajo Reservation expansions and locations of first trading post (see Reference 
Section for sources) 

4. chalkboard, chalk or butcher paper (for charts) 

5. local resource person (see activities 4 and 6) 

6. supplementary references on the early reservation period, Navajo leaders and the development 
of tribal government (see Reference Section) 

Suggested Time 

Allow at least one class period for activities 3-4 and 6-7, and two to four class periods for all other> 
activities. - 
y 

Teaching Strategies and Activities , V 

1. Review the vocabulary for Chapter Five, and ask students to read through the chapter. Divide 
their reading into sub-sections, if desired. 

2. Develop worksheets to test students' comprehension of material in Chapter Five. Include the 
following questions on the worksheets: ' ^ — . 
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"How did Navajos survive when they returned from Fort Sumner?" 
"What were rations?!'- 

"Give three reasons why Navajos didn't like boarding schools." 

"What kind of education did children receive at home, from their parents and grandparents?" 

"Who was Dana Shipley? What was his job?" .. 

"Who was Blackhorse? What did he do to Shipley? Why?" 
' "Who was Lorenzo Hubbell? What did he do?" . 
/"Where were the first trading posts located?" 

"How did the trader help Navajos? How did Navajos help the trader?" 

"Did Navajos like the trading posts? Why or why not?" 

"What was the general council? Why was it started?" 
' "Who were the three leaders of the business council?"' 

"When was the tribal council started?" 

"What were the tribal offices on the first tribal council?" 

"Who was John Hunter? What did he do?" 

"Where was the first chapter mcetjng?" 

"What is the purpose of chapters?" 

3. Help students develop a list of problems faced by Navajos during the early reservatioi^ period. 
Write the list on the chalkboard, and instruct students to copy it into their notebooks. When the 
list is complete, ask them to separate, problems into the following categories (you may wish to 
help students generate additional or different categories): 

a) food • ' ' 

b) shelter ^ ' , ~ 

c) education 

d) government 

Encourage students to suggest at least three ways in which problems under each category were 
resolved, or how th^ might have been resolved. Write their suggestions on the chalkboard 
Xstudenjts- should take notes). 

4. Invite a Navajo elder to class and ask him/her to give a presentation on formal education ex- 
periences, possible, the individual should compare this to the type of education received at 
home. Take notes during the lecture, and use these to initiate. a question-and-answer period later. 
(Tell students to take notes, too.) Allow students to interview the lecturer or a r&i^ve, and to 
describe their impressions and ideas during a subsequent class period. - 

5. Using a wall map, ask students to locate sites of the first trading posts. Invite the local trader 
(or other trader) to class, and ask him to give a presentation on the traders' role in the developing 
reservation. Take notes during the presentation and use these to generate discussion following 
the lecture. (Students should also take notes.) As an alternate activity, allow students (in small 
groups) to interview the local trader, and report on their findings at a subsequent class session. 

6. Obtain a map showing the Navajo Reservation expansions (see Reference Section for sources) 
and .review with students the date and extent of each addition. Use the following questions to 
generate discussion: 

"Why did the federal government add this land to the Navajo, Reservation?" ' 
"What do you think would have happened if the land had not been added?" 
"What have been some of the effects of adding this land to our reservation?" 
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Students should be able to posit several possible consequences if the reservation had riot been 
expanded (e.g., more people would have been? forced to move to the cities or other places off the 
reservation there might have been further conflicts between.Navajos and the Anglo ranchers who 
settled around the reservation borders, .etc.). They should also be able to posit several effects of 
the reservation additions (e.g.. this was part of the cause of the Navajo-Hopi land dispute, Navajos 
tbday have more land on which to raise livestock and crops, etc.). After the discussion, ask-students- 
io write a paper entitled, "The Effects of Reservation Expansions on Navajos Today." 

7. Obtain several resources on early Navajo leaders. Use these and material in the textbookto review 
information on Navajo leadership and traditional leadership roles and methods. Divide the class 
into small groups. Instruct each group to research and report on one Navajo leader. Student 
reports should include the following; ' v 

a) time during which leader acted u • i • \ 

b) qualities of leadership needed at that time (require students to support their, claims) 

c) events during that time period and role played by leader in influencing events 

8. Initiate a discussion on past and present forms of tribal government. (Use resources listed in 
Reference Section for background information.) The following questions will help students ana- 
lyze the development of Navajp tribal government: 

"What were the major characteristics of traditional tribal government? Who wereethe leaders 
then? What'did they do?" 

"Do you, think the traditional form of government w^s successful? Why or why not?" - 

"What problems £ould be solved with this form of government? What problems could not be 

solved?" I 

"When do you think Navajo government styles changed? Why did they change?" 

"When was the first Navajo tribal council started? Why was it started?" - 

"How has tribal government changed since the first tribal council? Why do you think it has 

changed?" , • . • 

Following this discussion, review the list of problems faced by Navajos during the early reser- 
■ vation period (see activity 3). For each problem, discuss ways in which' different types of tribal 
government might have dealt with the pfoblem, Then ask students to write a short paper on the^ 
benefits and disadvantages of each type of tribal government discussed during the activity. 

9. Arrange for students to attend a chapter meeting and/or interview chapter officers. Students 
should seek to answer the following questions: 

"What is the chapter's purpose?" 

"How does the chapter achieve its goals?" 

"What is the structure of the chapter?" (i.e., chapter officers, their responsibilities, relation of 
chapter to tribal council and community, etc.) 

"Is the chapter today different than it was when it first started? If so, hovy? Why is it different?" 

Ask students to report on their findings in class. 

10 Use information gathered in previous activities to set up a simulation. For this activity, students 
should first elect chapter officers; other pupils should represent particular members of the 
community (e.g., the school board, school director, community health-representative, school 
principal teachers, trader, etc".). Ask students to select a community problem which might be 
resolved at a chapter meeting, and to role-play the presentation of the problem and its resolution. 
Arrange 'the furniture, etc., in the class to look like the chapter house, and require students to 
follow the procedures they observed while attending a meeting (activity 7). After the role-playing 
exercise students should write a report entitled, "How the Chapter Solved the Problem Of . . . 
Post their papers on the classroom bulletin board, in the hallway, or at the chapter house. 
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■ \ CHAPTER SIX 

\^ Changes 

Lesson 6 

Purpose - 

In Chapter Six, students learn about three major events: the stock reduction program, World War 
II, and the Na\{ajo-Hopi Act which allocated monies for new reservation development. The lesson for 
this chapter allows students to combine library research and interviews of local resource people in 
the study of these topics. Two synthesizing activities help students analyze the process of change and 
the contributions of Navajos to United Slates and world history/ 

Concepts 

The concepts of previous lessons are elaborated and reinforced. 
Main Ideas 

The primary ideas outlined in the introduction to this Guide are emphasized. 

Skills To Be Developed , , r 

The activities for this lesson require students to apply all skills developed throughout the course ot 

studies. 

Objectives To Be Achieved 

By the end of this lesson, students will: 

1. Correctly answer a series of closed questions based on information from the text (see activity 2). 

2. Make a statement explaining how erosion occurs. - 

3. Compare and contrast the federal got^ernment's goals in instituting the stock reduction program 
with Navajo views of that program and its effects. 

4. Describe Navajos' contributions to World War II. 

5. State at least four ways in which the Navajo-Hopi Act enhanced development of the reservation, 
and its effect on Navajo people today. 

6. List, in chart form, major events and eras covered throughout the course of studies, and identify 
whether changes resulting from these events were caused by internal or external forces. 

7. Identify how Navajos adapted in response to the changes outlined in their chart. 

8. Identify Navajo contributions to other groups of people (neighboring tribes, Spaniards, Anglo- 
Americans, Europeans) during each period/event outlined in the chart. 

Materials Needed 

1. student textbooks ^ . 

2. student notebooks 

3. large glass tray 

4. ground soil ' 

5. beaker of water 

6. resource person(s) (see activities 4 and 5) 

7. supplementary texts on reservation events during the 1940s and 1950s (in particular, • 
information on World War II and the Navajo-Hopi Act; see activities 5 and 6) 

8. chalkboard, chalk y 
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9. butcher paper for mural 
10. paints, colored pens, crayons or other drawing medium for mural 



Suggested Time x , j r u 

Allow' at least one class period for activities 2-3 aW 7-8, and two to four class periods for other 



activities. 



Teaching Strategies and Activities . 

1. Review the vocabulary for Chapter Six, and ask students to read through the chapter. Divide their 
reading into subsections, if desired. \ 

2. Develop worksheets to test W.dents' comprehension ofNmaterial in Chapter Six. Include the 
following questions on the worksheets: , \ \ 

''What is erosion? How does it happen?" 

**Why did the federal government start the stock reduction program?" 
**Name at least one reason why the people did not like the stockVeduction program." 
''Who were the code talkers? How did they help the allies in World War II?" 
"Why did people who came back from the war want new schools? What did they do about this?" 
. ''What was the Navajo-Hopi Act? When was it passed?" 

"Name at least one way the Navajos helped their neighbors in Dinetah, during the Spanish 
period, when the Anglo-Americans came, and today." 

3. To illustrate how erosion occurs, follow the procedure below: 

a) Obtain a large glass tray. Fill it with ground soil from outdoors. Pack the soil in the tray, but 
not too firmly. 

b) Elevate the tray on one end and pour water quickly over it. Repeat this several times. 

c) Instruct students to observe what happens and ask: 

"Were did most of the water go?" 

"What happened after we poured water the second and third times?" 
"What do you think would happen to the soil after four or five times?" 
"If there was grass growing in the soil, would it wash away so fast?" 
Instruct students to write up the results of their experiment, including the following information: 

a) procedures we followed in the experiment 

b) what we observed in the experiment 

c) what the experiment showed us H 

4. Invite a community elder to class to discuss stock reduction and its effects, or allow students to 
interview a relative or other community member who experienced the stock reduction program. 
After the lecture or interview, ask students to write a short paper entitled, "Stock Reduction On 
the Reservation." Allow time foi- students to exchange their ideas and impressions in a class 
discussion. 

5. Invite a code talker or other Navajo serviceman who served in World War II to class, and ask 
" him/her to discuss experiences during and after the war. Jake notes during the lecture\instruct 

students to take notes, too), and use these to generate discussion afterwards.^Students . should 
write a short report entitled, "Navajo Contributions to World War II;" post these on a bulletin 
board, hallway, or at the Igcal chapter house. 

6. Obtain several references on events of the 1940s and 1950s (see Reference Section), and bring 
' these to class. Alternatively, allow students to conduct library research on this period of history. 

Divide the class into small groups and assign each a particular topic relating to the war, the 
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Navajo-Hopi Act and its consequences, and/or new reservation developments since 1950. Students 
should write a brief report and share their findings in a class discussion. 

7. Review the material presented in Chapter One through Six, as necessary. On the chalkboard, help 
students list the changes that have occurred in Navajo society since "the beginning. "'Their lists 
should include several major events covered in each chapter in the book and any additional 
information acquired through interviews, lectures by resource people, and library research. For 
each item on the list, students should then indicate whether the change was caused primarily by 
an internal or external change agent. Finally, students should state for each item, how Navajos 
adapted to the change. Their chart should look sorriething like the one below. 



CHANGE: ITS CAUSES AND ITS EFFECTS 



Event or Time Period, 
and Change That 
Occurred 


Internal Change Agent? 


External Change Agent? 


How Navajos Adapted 
To the Change 


1 . Black World 








2. Blue World 








3. Yellow World 








4. White World 








5. In Dinetah 

a) Arrival of Four 
Clans 

b) Pueblos 

c) etc., etc. 


■f 






6. The S^paniards 
a) etc., etc. 








7. The Anglo-Americans 
a) etc., etc. 









8. As a concluding activity, ask students to list at least one contribution made by Navajos (e.g., 
fighting with Pueblos against Utes in Dinetah, fighting for the United States during World War 
II, etc.), for every event/time period on their chart. Students should then write a paper entitled, 
"Contributions of Navajos, Through Time." Post their papers on the bulletin board in the hallway, 
a school administrative office, or at the local chapter. 

9. Allow students to present their papers from activity 8 in class. Initiate a discussion about the 
• various contributions identified by students, and the ways in which other groups of people have 

contributed to Navajo society. Then help students create a mural which depicts each time period 
they have listed, the changes that occurred, and the cultural exchanges between Navajos and 
others during that period. Display thfe mural in a school hallway. 
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Chapter One 

Some sources of maps: ' ',,„,, •♦u 

• The Arizona and New Mexico State Highway Departments will usually supply a classroom with 
state maps for little cost when these are requested on official school stationery. 

'• U S G S maps are available through the U.S. Geological Survey, Branch of Distribution, Box 25286, 
Denver Federal Center, Denver, CO 80225, or any good map distributor. Sports goods stores otten 
have a good supply of these topological maps. 

• Full-color relief maps of individual states, the continental United States and other areas are available 
from The Educator's Choice, 1034 E. 9th Pi., Mesa, AZ 8520 (PH: 602-833-3392). 

Sources on creation stories incluB6^ "^-^^ rr-r t i av- 

o Beck, Peggy V. and Anna L. Walters. The Sacred: Wck^ of Knowledge. Sources of Life. Tsaile, AZ. 
Navajo Community College Press (1977). % 
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• Yazzie, Ethelou (ed.). Navajo History Vol. I (Second Ed.). Rough Rock, AZ: Navajo Curriculum Center 
Press (1982). , 



Chapter Two , r . , • 

A useful resource on anthropologists and the study of anthropology is: 

« Fried, Morton H. The Study of Anthropology. New York, NY: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. (1972). 

An excellent resource for its many maps and photographs as well as its content: 
• Roessel, Robert k.Dinetah, Navajo History Vol. II. Rough Rock, AZ: Navajo Curriculum Center Press 
(1983). ' 



For^fnform^ITion on wall maps, see references for Chapter One, above. In addition, an excellent map 
for the study of various Arizona Indian tribes is: , , tt u c- . 

o Polyconic Projection Map Showing the Indians of Arizona. (Available through Hearne Brothers, First 
National Building, Detroit, MI 48226.) 

A good general social studies book with an account of the "First Americans" and the coming of 
o°Schomberg, Carl E. et al. Many Americans — One Nation. Oklahoma City: The Economy Co. (1982). 
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Resources on the Spanish period include: 

• Brugge, David Long Ago In Navajoland. Window Rock, AZ: Navajo Tribal Museum (1965). 

• Fergusson, Etna. New Mexico: A Pageant of Three Peoples (Second Ed.). Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press (1973). o 

• Forbes, Jack D. Apache, Navaho, and Spaniard. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press (1960). 

• Rodock, Madeleine Turrell (ed.). Adolph F, Bandeliers The Discovery of New Mexico by the Franciscan 
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• Spicer, Edward H, Cycles of Conquest: The Impact of Spain, Mexico, and the United States on the 
Indians of the Southwest, 1533--1960, Tucson: University of Arizona Press (1962). 

• Underhill, Ruth. J^e Navajos, Norman: University of Oklahoma Press (1956). 
chapter Four 

For maps of sites during the Anglo-American contact period, see references under Chapters One and 
Three, above. Other helpful resources for this chapter include: 

• Brugge, David M. Zarcillos Largos: Courageous Advocate of Peace. Window Rock, AZ: Research Sec- 
tion, Navajo Parks and Recreation (1970), 

• Brugge, David M. and J. Lee Correll. The Story of the Navajo Treaties. Window Rock, AZ: Research 
Section, Navajo Parks and Recreation (1971). 

© Correll, J. Lee. Sandoval — Traitor or Patriot? Window Rock, AZ: Research Section, Navajo Parks 

and Recreation. ^ 
o Hoffman, Virginia. Navajo Biographies Vol. L Rough Rock, AZ: Navajo Curriculum Center Press. 

• Link, Martin (ed.). The Navajo Treaty — 1868. Las Vegas, NV: KC Publications (1968), 

• Roessel,- Robert A., Jr. Pictorial History of the Navajo From 1860 to 1910. Rough Rock, AZ: Navajo 
Curriculum Center Pres^s (1980). 

• Roessel, Ruth (ed.). Navajo Stories of the Long Walk Period. Tsaile, AZ: Navajo Community College 
Press (1973). 

• Shepardson, Mary. Navajo Ways In Government: A Study In Political Process, Menasha, WI: American 
Anthropological Association Vol, 65, No. 3, Part 2 (1963). 

• Williams, Aubrey W., Jr. Navajo Political Process. .Washington, D.C*. Smithsonian Institution Press. 
Chapter Five 

Helpful references for this chapter are: 

• Bingham, Sam and Janet Bingham. Navajo Chapter Government Handbook. Rock Point, AZ: Rock 
Point Community School (1976). 

o Bingham, Sam and Janet Bingham (eds.) Between Sacred Mountains. Rock Point, AZ: Rock Point 
Community School (1982). 

e Johnson, Broderick and Virginia Hoffman. Navajo Biographies Vol. II. Rough Rock, AZ: Navajo 
Curriculum Center Press (1978). 

• Link, Martin A. (ed.). Navajo: A Century of Progress 1868-1968. Window Rock, AZ: Navajo Tribe 
(1968). 

o .Young, Robert W. A Political History of the Navajo Tribe. Tsaile, AZ: Navajo Community College 
Press ('l978). 
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Two especiallv useful books for their many maps are: 

o Correll, J. Lee and Alfred Dchiya. Anatomy of the Navajo Indian Reservation: How It Grew (Revised 

Ed.). Window Rock, AZ: Navajo Nation (1978). 
• Goodman, James M. The Navajo Atlas: Environments, Resources, People, and History of the Dine 

Bikeyah. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press (1982). 



Chapter Six 

Resources for this chapter include^ 

• Begay, Keats et al. Navajos anfXVorld WapJI. Tsaile, AZ: Navajo Community College Press (1977). 



• Roessel, Ruth and BroderictThTjoFms^^ (comps.). Navajo Livestock Reduction: A National Disgrace. 

Tsaile, AZ: Navajo Community College Press (1974). 
e Young, Robert W. Navajo Yearbook. Window Rock, AZ: The Navajo Tribe (1961). 

Comprehensive 

A good overall resource listing of Navajo curriculum materials is: 

o McCarty, T. L., et al. A Bibliography of Navajo and Native American Teaching Materials. Rough Rock, 
AZ: Navajo Curriculum Center Press (1983). 
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